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THE  CAMP  AT  CHALONS. 
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Okr.  summer  afternoon,  glowing  with  a  tropical 
heat,  I  left,  portmanteau  in  hand,  the  coupe  at  the 
station  of  Petit  Mounnelon,  the  second  stopping- 
place  beyond  Chalons-sur-Marnc,  took  possession  of 
the  sole  fiacre  at  the  depot,  and  drove  to  the  Hotel 
de  France,  the  only  inhabitable  inn  of  the  village 
Grand  Mourmelon,  —  the  only  civilized  village  of 
this  chall^  plateau.  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  grand 
camp  of  Chalons. 

The  idea  of  a  permanent  camp  in  great  dimen¬ 
sions  comes  down  from  the  first  Napoleon.  From 
the  camp  of  Boulogne  went  forth  the  troops  which 
conquered  at  Marengo.  This  of  Chalons  is  one 
of  the  most  important  creations  of  Napoleon  III. 
Not  alone  because  by  its  means  the  warlike  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  army  has  been  increased  in  a  signal 
degree,  but  also  because  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  irreclaimable  provinces  of  the  Empire  has 
thereby  atUuned  to  a  prosperity  of  which  otherwise 
it  could  never  even  have  dreamed,  —  and  still  again, 
because  it  has  been  the  means  of  a  considerable 
laving  of  expense  to  the  country,  certainly  under 
the  present  administration  a  most  notable  peculi- 
aritv.  This  last  feature  deserves  to  be  illustrated 
by  ^ures.  Formerly,  in  France,  four  tracts  of  land 
were  annually  rented,  and  upon  each  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  traimng  camp  for  15,000  men.  The  sup¬ 
port,  rent,  &c.  of  these  four  camps  amounted  yearly 
to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  and,  as  we 
have  said,  only  15,000  men  could  manoeuvre  together 
in  them  at  a  time. 

The  present  camp  is  seventy  times  as  large  as  the 
former  camps,  —  it  contains  11,000  trectares  (27,500 
acres),  has  a  circumference  of  seven  German  miles 
(about  82  English)  and  cost  six  million  francs.  The 
imperial  civiMist  has,  however,  purcha.<ied  several 
tracts  of  land  in  the  camp  itself  mr  a  million  and  a 
half  of  francs,  and  established  upon  them  model 
farms,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  sold,  or  has  still  to  sell  to  the  railroad 
companies  and  contractors  in  Mourmelon,  parcels  of 
.'and  for  upwards  of  three  million  francs,  so  that  the 
whole  domain  upon  which  the  camp  is  situated  costs 
the  state  only  a  million  and  a  half!  ’Twere  well 
if  all  the  financial  enterprises  of  the  Napoleonic  gov¬ 
ernment  resulted  so  favorably ! 

This  vast  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  the 
Suippes,  on  the  south  by  the  Vesle,  two  small  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Marne.  On  the  west  the  limit  is  the 
road  from  S4dan  to  Nancy,  and  on  the  east  the  | 
boundary  is  an  irregular,  broken  line.  The  comers  i 


of  the  quadrangle  arc  formed  by  the  villages  Petit 
Mourmelon,  Cuperly,  Le  Grant  St.  Hilaire,  and 
Suippes. 

The  soil  is  yielding  and  elastic,  and  the  almost 
unbroken,  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  country 
affords  an  excellent  field  for  manceuvres  on  a  large 
scale.  The  chalky  character  of  the  ground,  more¬ 
over,  has  the  useful  peculiarity  of  absorbing  in  a 
short  time  the  most  violent  rains,  so  that  the  exer¬ 
cises  hardly  ever  have  to  be  interrupted  on  account 
of  previous  bad  weather.  The  climate  is  healthy,  — 
the  water  remarkably  good,  and  epidemics  are 
never  known  in  this  re^on.  In  the  autumn  of  1857 
the  Emperor  for  the  &st  time  occupied  the  camp 
with  21,000  soldiers  of  his  guards,  and  6,000  horses. 
It  was  destined  to  become,  as  he  said  in  his  address 
to  the  troops,  “  a  high  school  which  by  the  labors 
undertaken  within  its  limits  will  prove  nch  in  bless¬ 
ings,  and  the  happy  results  of  which  we  will  rec<^- 
nize,  whenever  our  countrj’  shall  need  our  ser¬ 
vices.” 

A  few  yean  later  these  results  were  seen  at  Ma¬ 
genta  and  Solferino  1 

I  found  at  the  camp  an  officer,  with  whom  many 
years  before  1  had  b^n  on  ve^  intimate  terms  in 
another  quarter  of  the  world.  £hs  career  had  been 
brilliant  enough.  I  had  bade  him  adieu  as  corporaL 
I  found  him  agmn  a  colonel.  He  proved  a  willing 
and  intelligent  cicerone,  and  introduced  me  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Ladmirault,  the  officer  in  command. 

The  latter,  who  has  gained  a  reputation  among 
French  officers  as  an  excellent  organizer,  is  in  high 
favor  with  the  Emperor,  since  the  introduction  of  a 
new  arm,  and  with  it,  of  a  new  system  of  tactics. 
For  ten  years  no  other  general  of  division,  except 
the  Comte  de  Palikao,  has  held  the  honor  of  the 
chief  command  of  the  camp,  —  a  post  filled  only  by 
the  Marshals  of  F ranee,  and  twice  by  the  Emperor 
in  person. 

We  rode  slowly  through  the  streets  of  the  encamp¬ 
ment,  which  lies  in  the  southeastern  angle  of  the 
field  of  manoeuvre,  along  the  course  of  a  little  brook, 
the  name  of  which  I  forgot  to  ask.  It  consists  partly 
of  barracks,  partly  of  tents.  The  former  are  88 
paces  long  by  9  in  width,  built  of  brick  and  roofed 
with  slate.  Each  one  has  a  large  room  intended  to 
hold  50  men,  and  a  smaller  one  for  four  to  six  sub¬ 
altern  officers.  Each  soldier  has  an  iron  bedstead, 
except  that  in  some  of  the  barracks,  the  comfortable 
African  hammocks  are  used.  As  in  the  German 
Caserne,  the  muskets  stand  in  racks  along  the  walls. 
The  tents  are  usually  conical  in  shape,  six  yards  in 
height  and  four  in  diameter.  They  have  an  en¬ 
trance  and  an  exit,  and  each  serves  as  shelter  for 


eight  OR  teii'  meik  A  tnll  iroiv  rod  forms  tlve  oentrc, 
and  the  (unvas>of  the  teat  is  fastened  hermetically 
above  by  meaoa  of  an  iroa  ring.  Wooden  crcasban 
are  screwed  to  the  iron  pole,  and  used  for  hanging 
up  the  soldiers’  arras  and  clothes.  Eight-and-twenty 
stout  pegs  driven  into  the  ground  serve  to  .stretch 
the  canvas  of  the  tent,  whioh  in  stormy  weather 
can  be  closed  tightly,  and  afibids  perfect  protaotioa. 
Between  the  tents  six  paces  of  ground  are  allowed 
to  the  soldiers,  in  whicn  the  occupants  establish  a 
vegetable  and  flower  garden,  the  latter  turned  to- 
wanl  the  street,  the  feraer  towaRl  the  interior  of 
the  block  of  tents  which  is  fbrmed  by  fbur  streets. 
The  latter  are  pterfectly  straight,  and  kept  scrupu¬ 
lously  clean,  all  opening  upon  different  st^uares,  the 
names  of  which  are  given  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  names  of  the  various  streets  change  year  by 
year,  for  each  regiment  has  the  right  or  giving  to 
the  street*  which  croM  its  place  ot'encampinent,  such 
names  as  are  calculated  to  live  in  the  memory  of 
the  corps.  Sometimes  it  is  the  name  of  a  victcny, 
in  which  the  regiment  has  taken  part,  sometimes 
that  of  a  village  in  Africa  or  Cocnin-Ciuna,  — of 
the  colonel  or  one  of  the  other  officers,  or  perhaps 
of  some  brave  comrade,  who-  has  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  to  whom  the  regiment  pays  this  last 
mark  of  affection  and  respect.  Each  company  has 
the  right  of  proposing  the  name  of  its  street  to  the 
coauaanding  officer  of  the  r^ment,  and  such  sug¬ 
gestions  are  usually  adopted. 

Barely  harve  I  seen  a  more  pleasant,  attractive 
sight  than  these  long,  clean  streets  with  their  neat 
white  tentsv  encompassed  by  be<is  of  gay  flowers,  — 
the  occupants,  the  cheerfbl  good-nature<l  soldiers, 
almest  always  carolling  some  song,  and  showing  in 
their  brown  healthy  faces,  tbe  effects  of  three 
raontfas  spent  in  the  open  air,  far  finin  tbe  damp 
mouldy  barracks. 

Still  more  tastefully,  however,  are  the  avenues 
adorned  which  lead  d^ugh  the  middle  of  this  city 
of  tents,  from  the  railroad  depot  to  Le  Glrand  Mour- 
melon.  In  these,  the  gardens  are  separated  from 
the  ekautse'e  by  a  little  wall  of  grassy  tuif,  in  many 
of  which  artistic  bands  have  made  with  snail-shells 
the  most  charming  bits  of  mosaic-work.  One  sees 
“  Vtec  fEtnptrmr!”  a  hnndred  times  repeated,  and 
where  there  is  a  space  left  one  finds  a  “  Vive  ffm- 

ftrafrice  !”  or  “  Vive  le  Prince  Imperial !  ”  besides. 

must  not  fbrget  another  of  the  ornaments  of  these 
avenues,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
which  have  been  originated  in  this  camp.  The 
chalky  sandstone  of  the  champaign  is  so  soft  that  I 
it  can  be-  easily  worhe<l  with  a  stout  knife,  ami 
chiselled  into  any  desired  shape.  This  circumstance 
has  led  the  seldiers  to  amuse  themselves  in  carving 
little  ornaments  for  their  streets.  From  year  to 
year  this  practice  has  increased,  and  more  and  more 
skill  been  displayed,  so  that  already  undeniable 
talent  for  tbe  plastic  art  has  been  developed  in  die 
camp  among  l^h  seddiers  and  officers. 

Before  almost  every  tent  you  see  pieces  of  sculp¬ 
ture  in  this  chalky  stone,  which  run  through  all 
gradations  from  the  simple  arabt-sque,  to  tlie  colos¬ 
sal  statue  with  pedestal  and  figures  in  relievo.  I 
counted  mom  than  twenty  busts  of  the  Kinperor, 
some  of  which  were  coital  likenesses.  During  the 
preceding  year  the  Emperor  gave  orders  t^t  a 
mnsuum  should  he  erected  in  the  camp,  and  several 
priaes  from  his  private  purse  to  the  asaount  of  300 
napoleoM  districted  annually  for  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  of  these  perfermaooea,  the  works  which  won 
the  prisw  to  be  preserved  in  the  camp  museum,  as 


they  suffer  fram  the  storms  of  winter.  The  first 
prize  (at  2,000  fl-anesi  this  year  was  given  to  a 
^oeng  army-surgeon,  whs  produced  a  large  stand¬ 
ing  statue  of  a  grenadier  of  his  regiment,  who  had 
fallen  in  China,  the  second  of  500  francs  to  a  cor¬ 
poral  who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Rome,  and  had 
sculptured  from  mcBoory  the  Y atican  with  the  col- 
ono^e  and  apesdes. 

In  the  camp  the  officers  have  their  especial  bar¬ 
racks  or  tents,  which  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
their  company,  and  the  soldiers  take  pride  in  sur- 
.  rounding  the  tent  sf  their  ueuamander  with  genuine 
chef$  (laeuvres  in  the  way  of  flower-gardens,  often 
proilucing  truly  wonderful  effects. 

“  See,”  said  my  friend,  “  there  is  no  other  nation, 
that  can  imitate  us  in  these  things.  Every  foreign¬ 
er  who  comes  to  the  camp  is  delighted.  Not  only 
do  the  soldiers  more  military  knowledge  and 
expertness  here  in  tour  months  than  in.  three  years 
of  garrison  life,  but  his  health  also  improves  won¬ 
derfully.  We  number  54,000  men  in  the  camp  this 
j'ear,  and  yet  in  spite  of  tke  great  heat  there  are 
now  only  61  men  in  the  hospital.  Mental  eultur*, 
too,  is  not  neglected.  The  scImoIs  are  attended 
more  regnlariy,  and  also  —  I  do  not  know  why  — 
with  better  results.  The  greatest  blockheads  profit 
more  here  than  during  the  other  nine  months  of 
the  year.  Besides  this,  we  have  a  librare  of  nearly 
10,000  volumes, —  a  doni^on  from  the  Empress,  — 
and  a  scientific  library  too,  for  the  officers.” 

Next  morning,  fortified  with  a  permit  from  Cen- 
eral  LadmirauU,  I  went  to  an  exercise  at  target- 
shoodng.  A  company,  in  fell  war  strength  of  a 
hundred  men,  was  first  drilled  in  quick-firing  at  a 
mark  550  yards  distant.  A  plank  stockade,  of  the 
length  of  a  battalion  front,  —  but  only  as  high  as  a 
man's  waist,  served  as  the  target.  An  ot&eer,  who 
spoke  Grerman  very  well,  took  a  Prussian  needle- 
musket  and  showed  me  that  the  Chaseepots  had  one 
motion  less  in  loading,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
one  and  a  half  shots  more  could  be  made  in  a 
minnte. 

Each  soldier  received  ten  cartridges.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  arranged  in  three  ranks,  one  lying  upon 
the  ground,  the  next  kneeling,  and  the  third  in 
stooping  position.  We  took  out  our  watches,  —  tbe 
signal  was  given,  and  the  firing  commenced.  What 
a  frightful  din  !  All  the  blood  rushed  to  my  bea<l 
and  I  had  to  hold  my  ears. 

When  the  minute  had  expired,  the  signal  to  stop 
firing  was  sonnded,  and  the  cartrklges  left  were 
counted  ;  —  893  shots  had  been  fired  in  the  minute 
by  the  hundred  men,  and  nineteen  cartridges  bad 
missed,  one  in  about  every  47  shots.  A  second 
time  the  company  received  19  eartritlges  for  each 
man,  the  three  ranks  stood  erect,  and  too  firing  be¬ 
gan  again.  The  result  of  this  arrangement  was 
decided,  —  at  the  end  of  57.J  seconds  the  firing 
ceased.  The  thousand  oartriiiges  had  been  ex¬ 
ploded,  with  the  exception  of  those  held  by  five  sol¬ 
diers.  Of  these  five,  the  muskets  of  two  at  the 
third  shot,  one  at  the  fourth,  one  at  tbe  sixth  and 
the  other  at  the  ninth  shot  had  missed  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  tiring  stopped,  these  men  seized  a  little 
instrunaent  whieTi  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  worked  for  three  minutes  at  their  weap¬ 
ons,  loaded  again,  and  four  of  the  rifles  went  oS, 
the  fiAh  again  failed. 

Another  experiment  was  made.  The  men  lying 
at  fell  length  upon  their  faces.  In  this  porition  651 
shots  were  fired  in  the  minute  by  ninety-nine  men. 
Fiv*  ^ns  missed  fire  again,  but  were  soon  put  in 
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workine  ordsr.  A  iburth  and  lait  time  each  man 
received  5  cartEuk^  and  stood  erect.  £verv  12 
seconds  the  signaT  was  given,  and  a  volley  m%d. 
At  the  end  of  3ib  minute  not  a  shot  had  failed,  and 
ever^  oartridm  had  exploded. 

We  walkaa  BOW  to  the  palisade  whioh  had  served 
BS  tarwt.  I  saw  nothiag  bat  a  heap  of  chim !  A 
cold  shudder  ran  over  me,  when  1  tMught  of  Irving 
men  being  ea^posed  to  suuh  a  feu  d’en/er  ! 

“I  tbiiA  you  will  agree  with. me,”  said  the  officer 
who  was  my  companion,  “  that  after  such  results  as 
these  apy  discussion  as  to  the  comparative  utility 
of  our  weapons  would  be  supeiiluoua  Even  the 
occasional  failure  of  a  musket  to  ex{dode  is  due 
more  to  the  clumsiness  cd*  the  soldier  than  to  the 
gun  itself  Practice  will  lessen  this,  just  as  it  will 
with  you.  But  come,  let  us  go  now  to  the  target¬ 
shooting.  You  can  try  yourself  there  Prussian, 
English,  and  Austrian  breechloaders,  and  convince 
vourself  that  our  Chassepots  can  hold  their  own 
t)oth  in  certainty  and  range  with  the  best” 

“  Thank  you,”  I  cried,  “  I  will  take  yonr  word  for 
.it,  — I  do  not  doubt  it  in  the  least  But  now,  if  you 
please,  my  head  aches  to  bursting.  No  more  shMt- 
mg  for  me  to-day  I  ” 

“  After  all,”  said  my  friend,  “  what  does  it  matter 
whether  in  a  battle  a  thousand  men  more  or  less  are 
killed!  The  consciousness  which  the  soldier  has 
of  his  own  superior  power,  that  is  the  principal 
thing  1” 

“Come,  show  me  now'  your  stables  and  your 
horses.” 

“  Stables  ?  Thank  Heaven,  we  don’t  have  such 
things  here !  Our  horses  can  vote  an  address  of 
tha^s  to  General  Fleury,  who  induced  the  Em¬ 
peror  nut  to  have  any  stalls  erected.  They  thrive 
^endldly  in  the  open  mr.  It  is  a  pleasure  now  to 
see  the  animals  again  I  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  —  no  stalls  fbr  four  months 
in  the  year  ?  ” 

“Certainly,  —  they  are  picketed  out  with  one 
loot  tied,  for  four  months,  in  all  weathers,  never  go 
under  cover,  and  receive  only  a  very  small  ration  of 
oats.  I  can  assure  you  that  horses  which  have 
been  through  a  campaign  at  Chalons  are  indestruc¬ 
tible  I  ” 

As  I  mentioned  before,  the  Emperor  has  pur¬ 
chased  land  in  the  Camp  de  Chalons  for  a  million 
and  a  half  of  iiraucs,  and  established  upon  it  model 
Arms.  The  inducement  to  this  step  was  not  alone 
to  supply  a  great  part  of  the  needs  of  the  troops 
Aom  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  camp,  bnt 
also  to  afford  the  soldiere,  who  are  taken  from  the 
peasantry,  and  return  to  their  fanner  status  after 
the  expiration  of  their  tenu  of  service,  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  learning,  while  they  are  in  the  army, 
all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  m 
agriculture.  In  hundreds,  and  often  for  weeks  at  a 
tune,  the  men  are  detached  and  sent  to  the  farms, 
receive  ffiere  very  good  Are,  aad  a  sniall  increase 
«f  pay,  and  toork  tAem»flviuf  in  again,  as  they  say. 
Preference  is  given  to  tliose  who  are  soon  to  receive 
their  dischaige.  Seven  of  these  farms  are  leased  to 
discharged  skiers  who  have  obtained  the  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honor.  The  eighth,  “the  imperial 
Ana,”  is  managed  by  the  civil-list.  It  is  a  perfect 
gem  of  an  estanlishment,  and  the  ofiiuen  and  sub¬ 
alterns  have  here  an  opportunity  of  going  through 
B  theoretical  and  peaetioal  course  of  agriculture 
during  the  time  th^  they  are  in  camp.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  much  visited,  even  by  the  higher  officers. 


tor  It  ■  known  tbat  great  pleasure  is  given  to  tne 
Es^ieror  by  their  so  muug,  —  that  ke  often  hiamelf 
^es  part,  —  and  that  thus  an  oi^xHtunity  is  un- 
joy^  of  coming  in  personal  oontact  with  the  unr- 
ereign,  which  never  does  bursa. 

For  the  diversion  of  the  soldiers  abundant,  even 
too  ahundant,  provision  is  made.  Not  onbr  Ass 
every  regiment  its  gysanasium,  its  feneiag-haU  uud 
daneiag-subool,  —  a  bowling-alley  aatl  tennis-oourt, 
—  each  company,  dominoes,  chi^  draughts,  smd 
backgammon  meu  aad  boards,  —  but  the  whole 
village  Le  Grand  Mourmelon  is  «  reiuleavoas  for 
amusements  of  all  sorts.  1  csoa  say  without  en- 
aggeration  that  of  the  twenty  hoases  which  it  osn- 
tains  there  are  not  two  in  which  is  not  estab¬ 
lished  a  coffiae  or  ale  shc^,  a  restaurant  or  kulliard 
saloon.  The  notorious  cafA  chantanie  also  flour¬ 
ish  here  with  unusual  brilliaacy.  The  Emperor 
has,  moreover,  erected  a  iaige  aad  substantial 
wooden  barrack  for  a  theatre,  m  which  there  are 
representations  given  during  the  susamer-tiuie  by 
the  excellent  theatrical  corp  of  Bheiuis  and  Gha- 
lona  As  the  price  of  admission  is  very  small,  the 
managers  receive  for  the  season  a  gratuity  of 
thirty-five  thousand  firaucs  from  the  imperial  cha- 
touille.  They  doubtless  make  a  very  good  cpm- 
tion  in  this  way,  for  the  theatre,  which  will  hold  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  spectatom,  is  filled  alm^ 
every  evening. 

I  reoeived  permisiiou  to  be  present  next  morning 
at  a  grand  breaking-up  manceuvre  which  General 
Laduurault  caused  to  be  performed  by  the  troops. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account 
of  this  blazing  morning’s  work.  The  poor  men  had 
to  sufier  terribly  from  the  heat.  T^  French  do 
not  place  any  importance  on  precision  of  drill,  and 
one  has  to  make  allowance  fi>r  this  fact.  If  the 
same  measure  were  to  be  applied  here  as  in  the 
case  of  our  well-trainod  troops,  one  would  be  hor¬ 
rified.  I  have  seen  a  parade  which  would  have 
set  a  Prussian  soldier’s  teeth  on  edge.  Every  mili¬ 
tary  connoisseur,  however,  would  have  been  deliglit- 
ed  with  the  impewuice  of  the  troops,  which  after 
manceuvring  mr  six  hours  in  the  scoicching  heat, 
with  loaded  knapsacks,  looked  —  I  do  not  exagger¬ 
ate  —  as  if  they  were  just  returning  from  an  or- 
diiiary  morning  drill.! 

One  imporing  ceremony  I  did  not  witness, — 
that,  namely,  of  divine  worship.  Upon  anestrade 
biffiire  the  Imperial  Barracks  stands  a  simple  field- 
altar.  Here  every  Sunday  the  chaplain  performs 
mass  ihr  the  troops,  —  i^n  the  grand  plateau  stand 
the  three  divisions,  the  infantry  ia  fimit,  behind 
them  the  artillery,  on  both  sides  the  cawhLty. 
What  a  solemn  si^t  must  it  not  be,  whan  over 
forty  thousand  men  present  arsos  and  kneel  befiire 
the  altar, — when  more  than  tea  thousand  hoese- 
men,  with  drawn  swords,  bow  the  head  in  reverenoe, 
and  the  priest,  in  fareathlesB  silence,  elevates  “the 
host  te  hMvetk ! 
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liiLES  away  from  the  great  metrofiolls,  —  where 
the  now  seldom-traversed  coach-road  to  Portsmouth 
gently  ascends  the  long  range  of  hills  dividing  Sur¬ 
rey  from  Sussex,  —  tlie  eye  ranges  over  a  scene 
wild,  waste,  and  yet  beautifiil.  Acres  and  acr^s  of. 
land,  never  yet  brought  into  cultivatioa,  but  left  to 
I  their  natural  growth  of  heather  and  the  juicy  whor- 
I  Ueberry,  are  .alom*  visible ;  except  where,  in  the  dis- 
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tonce,  a  few  clumps  of  trees,  or  the  spire  of  a  bam- 
like  church,  maru  the  locale  of  a  village.  But  a 
weary  stretch  of  the  barren  moorland  lies  between 
the  looker-on  and  these  oases ;  and  few  care  to  quit 
the  beaten  track  and  learn  in  what  a^cts  life  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  these  isolated  spots,  (^casionally  a 
railway  touches  upon  them,  and  then,  if  the  land  be 
good,  and  the  fermers  enterprising,  a  small  station 
—  tenanted  by  a  forlorn  clerk  and  misanthropical 
porter  —  is  erected,  and  the  produce  of  the  farms 
carried  to  the  London  markets.  But  the  railway 
traffic  is  principally  confined  to  such  goods  as  wag¬ 
on  loads  of  carrots,  tons  of  hay,  and  potatoes,  while 
passengers  are  few  and  far  between. 

To  one  of  these  out-of-the-world  villages,  on  an 
afternoon  in  spring,  —  not  genial  spring,  but  wet, 
cold,  and  gusty,  as  the  capricious  season  wilt  some¬ 
times  be  to  its  close,  —  a  young  female  in  deep 
mourning  took  a  ticket  by  the  5.30  train  from  Water¬ 
loo.  The  dingy  third-class  carriage  was  nearly  full 
when  she  enter^  it,  and  a  party  of  soldiers  on  their 
way  back  to  camp,  were  smoking  furiously,  despite 
railway  r^ulations,  in  which  they  were  emulated 
by  some  workmen  en  route  for  a  country  job.  The 
civilians  and  military  had  fraternized  already,  and 
were  talking  loudly,  in  language  not  of  the  choicest, 
to  the  intense  amusement  of  a  couple  of  silly  gig¬ 
gling  women,  nothing  loath  to  make  their  acquaint¬ 
ance.  But  the  new-comer,  with  that  self-posses¬ 
sion  and  quiet  dignity  which  is  instantly  recog¬ 
nized,  even  by  the  rudest,  passed  on  to  a  distant 
comer,  where  a  respectably-dressed  young  man, 
engros^  in  a  book,  civilly  made  way  for  her  to 
seat  herself. 

A  little  while,  and  the  noisest  of  the  party  were 

fone.  The  soldiers,  with  many  a  hearty  go^  by, 
ad  leaped  out;  the  workmen  had  gathered  up 
their  bundles  and  baskets  of  tools  and  stumped 
away,  and  there  were  none  left  in  the  carriage 
when  it  reached  Halsum  station  save  the  silent 
couple  in  the  farthest  comer.  There,  though  mu- 
tnauy  strangers,  both  of  them  alighted,  and  both  of 
them  Btrack  off  down  the  same  narrow  lane,  not 
the  one  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  village,  where 
the  few  shops,  and  the  surgeon’s  house,  and  the 
principal  inn  were  congregated ;  but  to  the  upper 
end,  near  the  church,  and  pretty  parsonage,  and 
the  timbered  ruinous  building  which,  despite  the 
clergyman’s  remonstrances,  me  wealthy  farmers 
persisted  in  considering  quite  good  enough  for  a 
school-house  for  laborers’  children. 

Not  far  from  the  church  there  were  a  few  decent 
cottages,  standing  in  the  midst  of  fair-sized  gardens ; 
and  at  the  first  and  best  of  these  the  young  woman, 
who,  with  her  brisk  movements,  had  outwalked  her 
fellow-pedestrian,  now  halted.  He  had  been  loiter¬ 
ing  to  peer  beneath  the  hedge-rows,  and  along  the 
banks,  for  the  latest  violets  and  the  rare  orchids 
which  sometimes  rewarded  his  search;  and  when  he 
overtook  her,  she  was  parleying  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  with  the  deaf  woman  who  inhabited  it,  and 
looking  distressed  and  surprised  at  the  answers  her 
queries  received. 

“Pearson,  John  Pearson?  No,  he  don’t  live 
here  now.  Eh  ?  where ’s  he  gone  ?  Lor’,  child,  I 
dunno.  I ’m  most  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  But 
lawk,  there ’s  schoolmaster  yonder,”  and  she  dropped 
a  slight  courtesy  in  token  of  his  standing ;  “  he  ’ll 
tell  ye.  He  knows  better  nor  I  do  where  the 
pemie  lives.” 

Ihe  young  man  courteously  raised  his  hat,  and 
addressed  his  fellow-passengers  for  the  first  time. 


not  without  a  little  inward  admiration  of  her  trim 
figure  and  handsome,  healthy  face. 

“  Can  I  be  of  any  service  to  you?  ” 

“  Thank  you,  sir  ” ;  the  pleasant,  cleai^toned 
voice  had  a  troubled  sound  in  it  “My  father;  I 
expected  to  find  him  here.  We  held  this  cottage 
for  years  and  years !  ”  and  she  gazed  at  it  regret¬ 
fully.  “  O,  sir,  do  you  know  where  he  has  gone  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  John  Pearson’s  children  attend  the  school. 
You  will  find  your  parents  living  at  Patchet 
Mead.” 

She  reiterated  the  words  with  an  emphasis  which 
the  schoolmaster  understood.  The  hovels  —  they 
deserved  no  better  name  —  at  Patchet  Mead  were 
ill-built,  ill-ventilated,  and  in  the  winter  months  the 
land  around  them  was  nearly  always  under  water. 
The  girl’s  eyes  questioned  him  so  anxiously  that  he 
felt  constrained  to  try  and  relieve  her  perplexity. 

“  Don’t  make  yourself  uneasy.  It  has  been  a 
hard,  a  very  hard  winter  to  many ;  and  your  father’s 
accident  —  ” 

A  cry  burst  from  her  lips,  and  her  color  began 
to  fade.  “  They  never  told  me !  they  never  told 
me !  ” 

He  hastened  to  reassure  her.  “  It  was  nothing 
very  serious,  —  a  fall  from  a  wheatstack  at  harvest ; 
and  he  has  quite  recovered.” 

Her  eyes  Mgan  to  fill.  “  And  he  has  been  ill ; 
and  mother  hmpless,  with  her  young  baby,  and  1 
never  knew  it!”  Then,  feeling  ashamed  that  a 
stranger  should  witness  her  emotion,  she  thanked 
the  young  schoolmaster,  flushed  a  little  as  she  met 
his  glance  of  compassionate  interest,  and  picking  up 
her  travelling-bag,  moved  on,  just  in  time  to  avoid 
the  stare  of  a  slattern  who  had  lounged  out  of  her 
cottage  to  look  at  her.  The  schoolmaster  walked 
awa^  also,  but  not  so  quickly  as  to  lose  the  infor¬ 
mation  shrilly  screamed  into  the  ear  of  the  deaf 
woman. 

“  My  blessed !  if  that  was  n’t  Lucy  Pearson,  as 
went  away  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer,  when  they 
took  that  sick  daughter  o’  theim  abroad  to  see 
what  that ’d  do  for  her.  Why,  ’t  is  five  year,  an’ 
more,  since  she  went  away ;  an’  look  at  her  now,  — 
just  like  any  lady!  I  hardly  knowed  her.  She 
might  ha’  stopped  an’  spoke  to  a  old  neighbor.” 

But  Lucy  Pearson  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
gossip’s  tongue,  picking  her  way,  as  well  as  she 
could,  across  the  oozy  meadows,  and  shivering  as 
much  with  anxiety  as  the  damp  fog,  which  settled 
heavily  on  the  low  and  marshy  ground.  It  hastened 
the  approach  of  twilight,  and  when,  directed  to  her 
father's  domicile  by  a  sallow  urchin  employed  in 
filling  a  kettle  from  the  ditch,  she  lifted  the  latch, 
the  darkness  within  confused  her.  Around  some 
fading  embers  on  the  hearth  the  family  were 
gathered.  John  Pearson,  —  no  longer  the  hale, 
hearty  man,  decently  clothed,  and  boasting  of  his 
snug  hoard  in  the  savings’-bank,  —  sat,  with  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  looking  moodily  into  the  fire. 
His  wife,  with  many  a  low  sigh  and  furtive  glance 
towards  him,  rocked  and  hushed  her  fretful  baby ; 
and  two  or  three  fair-haired  little  girls  huddled 
together  to  listen  to  a  ghost  story,  told  with  evident 
gusto  by  an  intelligent-looking  hoy  of  twelve,  whose 
nost-bitten  hands  and  feet  were  swathed  in  band¬ 
ages.  They  all  started  up  when  the  tall  figure 
darkened  the  door-way,  but  it  was  only  the  mother’s 
quick  eye  that  recognized  the  long-absent  one. 
Dropping  the  babe  into  the  lap  of  the  boy,  she  , 
pushed  the  other  children  aside  and  came  forward,  | 
calling,  in  joyful  tones,  to  her  husband,  —  ' 
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“  Why,  father,  father,  see !  it  ’a  our  Lucy,  God 
hless  her  I  How  she  have  grown,  to  be  sure  !  ” 

The  mother’s  heart  beat  as  warmly  in  the  miser¬ 
able  cottage  as  our  own  good  Queen's  in  her  palace, 
and  Lucy  was  fondly  hugged  and  cried  over  ere  she 
could  salute  her  father,  and  address  the  hushed  and 
timid  little  ones.  With  baby  eagerly  claimed,  and 
lapped  beneath  her  soft,  warm  shawl,  she  drew  the 
otners  to  her  knee,  and  tried  to  speak  cheerfully. 

“  They  do  not  know  me !  ”  she  cried,  as  she 
pressed  her  lips  to  the  faces  shyly  raised  to  her 
own.  “  No  one  remembers  me  but  Johnnie,  —  poor 
Johnnie  I  —  and  it  is  so  dark  that  I  can  scarcely  see 
any  of  you.” 

“  No,”  said  the  mother,  looking  uneasily  towards 
her  husband ;  “  we  must  have  a  light  and  a  fire. 
0  John,  the  poor  child  is  shivering  with  the  cold, 
and  she  aint  used  to  it.  Can’t  us  have  a  bit  o’  fire 
to  warm  her  ?  ” 

Pearson  turned  away  from  the  beseeching  look 
with  a  nod,  and  left  the  cottage;  but  when  he 
reached  the  door  of  the  empty  wood-shed,  he  leaned 
against  it,  and  groaned  heavily.  A  loaf  in  the  cup*- 
board,  to  serve  for  the  morning’s  meal,  was  all  they 
had  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  Heaven  only  knew 
where  more  was  to  be  procured.  Firing  there  was 
none,  for  every  stray  cnip  had  been  raked  together 
to  warm  his  chilled  limbs  when  he  came  in  from  the 
fields,  an  hour  previously.  Bitter,  indeed,  is  that 
poverty  which  may  not  welcome  home  a  beloved 
child !  Lucy  had  always  been  so  generous  and 
thoughtful  in  forwarding  part  of  her  ean-ings,  that 
her  parents,  to  save  her  from  grieving  anJ  repining, 
had  stoically  withheld  the  worst  of  their  triaos,  and 
rejoiced  that  one,  at  least,  of  their  offspring  was 
spared  the  keen  pangs  of  hunger.  But  now  she 
had  come  to  see  and  know  for  herself  the  depth  of 
distress  into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  Pearson,  in 
his  pride  and  natural  regret,  felt  that  he  could  have 
forborne  the  gladness  of  beholding  her  to  have 
spared  her  the  shame  and  grief  of  witnessing  their 
changed  fortunes.  But  he  roused  himself  presently, 
and  returned  to  the  cottage  with  such  an  armful  of 
sticks  that  the  little  ones  cried  out  in  wonder,  and 
were  only  silenced  by  his  stem  “  Hush !  ”  and  up¬ 
raised  hand. 

Lucy’s  heart  was  full  already ;  and  when  the 
blaze  betrayed  the  pinched  faces  of  the  children, 
and  the  haggard  looks  of  her  parents,  she  knew  not 
how  to  repress  her  grief ;  but  she  turned  upon  them 
a  bright  face  and  a  hopeful  smile,  until  the  reason 
of  her  coming  was  asked.  The  sick  child  on  whom 
she  had  been  in  attendance  was  dead.  All  that 
wealth  and  skill  could  devise  had  proved  unavail¬ 
ing.  Lucy’s  services  were  no  longer  required ;  but 
previous  to  seeking  another  situation,  sne  had  re¬ 
solved  to  visit  her  long  unseen  friends;  and  then 
the  tears  flowed  freely.  She  wept  so  long  that  the 
mother  began  jealously  to  wonder,  in  her  own 
mind,  if  Lucy  would  have  “  took  on  ”  so  had  she 
been  at  home  when  the  girl  next  to  her  in  age  had 
the  fever  and  died.  Poor  woman,  she  did  not 

fuess  how  long  the  “  coming  home”  had  been  the 
ream  of  Lucy’s  life,  nor  how  a  loving  remembrance 
of  that  pretty  home,  of  father’s  cheerful  smiles  as  he 
worked  in  the  garden,  amid  the  gay  flower-beds; 
of  the  hum  of  the  bees,  the  honeysuckle  in  the 
hedge,  and  the  merry  song  of  mother  as  she  sat 
working  in  the  porch,  had  been  dwelt  upon  and 
thirsted  for,  in  far  distant  and  perhaps  mpre  beau- 
Ufiil  scenes. 

“  She ’s  tired  out,”  said  Pearson,  with  a  shrewd  1 


guess  at  what  was  passing  in  his  child’s  thoughts ; 
“take  her  to  bed,  mother.”  Mrs.  Pearson  looked 
at  him  helplessly.  “  Take  her  to  bed,  I  say  !  ”  her 
husband  repeated ;  “  she  can  sleep  wi’  you  to-night, 
and  I  ’ll  miike  shift  somehow.” 

The  wife  cast  a  doleful  glance  at  the  damp  bricks, 
and  the  old  sack  that  was  carpet,  hearthrug,  and 
all ;  but  the  same  sense  of  shame  which  had  hitherto 
kept  her  silent  made  her  lead  her  daughter  away 
without  remonstrance,  and  hope  that,  as  there  was 
a  good  fire,  he  would  contrive  to  keep  himself  dry 
and  warm.  A  crust  off*  the  loaf  at  daybreak,  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  pail  at  the  door,  and 
John  Pearson,  stifiT  and  aching  with  the  rheumatism 
which  had  continually  tormented  him  since  he  came 
to  Patchet  Mead,  plodded  away  to  his  work ;  and 
Lucy,  glad  to  exchange  the  close  chamber  for  the 
fresher  air  without,  started  up  to  see  what  she 
could  do  to  better  the  condition  of  her  family. 
Nothing  could  make  a  cottage  at  Patchet  Mead  nt 
for  a  dwelling-house ;  but  it  wore  a  cheerier  aspect 
than  it  had  ever  assumed  before  when  John  Pear¬ 
son  came  home  to  dinner,  and  sat  down  to  discuss 
a  savory  stew  with  the  zest  a  half-famished  man 
brings  to  a  meal.  And  Lucy  stood  and  watched 
him  as  he  ate,  and  nursed  the  baby,  while  her 
mother  supplied  the  wants  of  the  other  children. 

“  Yon  ’ll  get  away  from  here,  father,”  she  said, 
“  as  soon  as  we  can  hear  of  a  better  cottage ;  and, 

§  lease  God,  there  will  be  no  more  of  these  dark 
ays.  It  is  n’t  much  I ’ve  saved  from  my  wages.” 

“  Child,  how  could  you,  when  you ’ve  done  so 
much  for  us  ?  ”  her  mother  interposed. 

“  It  is  n’t  much  I ’ve  saved,”  Lucy  went  on ;  “  but, 
besides  my  mourning,  Mr.  and  hCrs.  Spencer  gave 
me,  when  I  came  away,  a  five-pound  note,  with  kind 
words  that  were  worth  as  much  —  to  me,  I  mean,” 
she  added,  smiling,  and  tossing  the  baby.  “  As  ifar 
the  money,  why,  it ’s  yotirs,  you  know  —  all  yours  ; 
and  mother  must  have  some  tapes  and  cottons,  and 
keep  shop,  and  Johnnie  will  contrive  to  mind  baby 
till  he ’s  well  enough  to  go  to  work  again.” 

There  was  a  burst  of  thankful  pleasure  at  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  Johnnie,  forgetting  his  aches  and 
pains,  declared  it  was  like  a  fairy  story,  and  Lucy 
was  the  good  fairy.  Even  Pearson,  in  the  prospect 
of  better  times,  lifted  his  bowed  head,  and  smiled ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  pushed  his  plate  away,  and 
gazed  at  the  uncurtained  window,  with  a  shadow 
creeping  over  his  face.  Johnnie  hitched  his  chair 
nearer,  to  see  what  father  was  looking  at.  From 
the  direction  of  the  village,  two  men,  tall,  erect,  and 
methodical,  were  approaching. 

“  I  know  who  they  are,”  the  hoy  observed.  “  'The 
first  one ’s  Sergeant  Smith,  and  t’  other ’s  the  new 
policeman.  They  ’ve  been  over  here  before  this 
morning.” 

Pearson  drew  his  hand  across  his  brow. 

“  What  did  they  want,  lad  ?  ”  he  asked,  in  a  low¬ 
ered  tone.  “  What  did  they  want,  I  say  V  ” 

The  boy,  staring  innocently  in  his  perturbed  face, 
answered  that  he  did  not  know,  —  that  he  had  seen 
them  go  by  while  his  mother  and  Lucy  were  busy 
up  stairs. 

Pearson  rose  from  his  chair,  but  Lucy’s  hand  was 
on  his  shoulder. 

“  You  ’ll  not  go  yet,  father  ?  You  have  n’t  heard 
half  our  plans.” 

But  he  moved  towards  the  door  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her.  She  followed  him  with  a  coaxing,  “  O ! 
do  stay,  dear  father  !  ” 

He  put  her  back  with  his  hand,  and  bade  her 
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reMemd  iBcfigBantlT-  beneath  bn  bold  glance  of 
admiration,  but  now  she  onlj  saw  m  hnn  one  who 
eoold  be  useful  if  be  wonld ;  and  rapidly  relating 
what  bad  occurred,  she  besonght  him  to  procure 
her  an  interriew  with  Fanner  Lawson. 

“  Surely  I  will.  Gnae  this  way.” 

But  she  shrank  ‘from  eneountering  the  fiirmer  in 
die  presence  of  bis  guests. 

“  You ’d  rather  speak  to  him  here,  Lncy  ?  Well, 
that  shal)  be  as  yon  please.  I’ll  make  him  come 
out ;  and  dbn’t  spoil  those  pretty  eyes  with  crying. 


iroenny-worth  of  oW  wood.” 

In  a  few  minutes  Ins  promise  was  fulfilled ;  but 
the  lowering  brows  of  the  burly  fiurmer  dashed 
Lucy’s  hopes. 

“  He  could  not  interfere  now,"  he  told  her,  “  for 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  It  was  only  the 
other  night  that  his  fiigot-stack  was  pilfered.  He 
Bust  make  an  example  of  some  one." 

'Then  Lucy  eloquently  pleaded  her  fiither's  excet- 
lent  character,  —  the  long  iltness  that  had  followed 
Us  aceident ;  and  his  uncomplaining  endurance  of 
the  scTerity  of  the  winter,  without  an  appeal  for 
relief. 

The  only  reply  evoked  was  an  assurance  that 
Pearson  had  not  been  alone  in  his  sufferings  ;  that 
many  had  been  as  badly  off,  and  the  poor-rates  were 
ihamefblly  heavy.  Farmers  had  their  burdens  to 
bear  as  well  as  the  rest  j  besides,  had  not  his  fiigot* 
stack  been  ptlfhred  ?  and  whose  property  would  be 
Mfe  if  men  were  allowed  to  do  such  things  un¬ 
checked  ? 

Then  Lucy  produced  her  portemormate,  and  of- 1 
feted  to  pay  the  value  doubly  or  trebly  of  the  hur¬ 
dles,  but  in  vain.  Some  one  had  advised  him  to 
make  an  example  of  the  next  lawless  vagabond 
detected  in  pulling  a  stake  from  his  hedges  or  a  tur¬ 
nip  from  his  fields;  and  Farmer  Lawson  felt  proud 
of  the  firmness  with  which  he  was  carrying  out  his 
resolve. 

“  I  'In  veiT  sorry  for  you,  yonn^  woman,  but  the 
law  must  take  its  course,  and  this  is  only  distressing 
both  of  ns  for  no  purpose ;  so  I  ’ll  .wish  you  good 
day." 

^rtrn  of  bbirtin’s  Holt,  who  had  stayed  to  hear 
the  conference,  good-humoredly  interpos^. 

“  Hang  it,  man  !  give  way  this  once.  T  is  nt 
north  making  such  a  fuss  about!  And  bow  can 
you  resist  the  pleadings  of  such  a  pretty  girl  ? 
Come,  say  you  ’ll  not  proeecute." 

“  No,  indeed  I  hut  he  sha’n't  say  so,  Mr.  Martin  ?” 
cried  Mrs.  Lawson,  coming  forward  with  a  fiery 
face ;  “  not  for  such  a  reason  as  that,  anyhow !  I  *lii 
Mhamed  of  you,  Mr.  Martin  ;  and  as  mr  you,  hus- 

■ej  —  ” 

But  Lncy  walked  quickly  away.  Martin,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  his  hostess’s  invectives,  followed  her  to  the 
^ate  and  called  her  back ;  but  she  only  quickened 
wr  steps,  and  when  sure  of  not  being  seen  from  the 
Ihmse,  wrung  her  hands,  and  sobbed  out  her  dis¬ 
appointment.  Had  she  used  every  argument  likely 
to  inflnence  this  hard  man  ?  Ah,  yes !  and  he 
would  not  hear  her.  How  should  die  tell  them  this 
at  home,  where  her  return  was  hopefully  looked 
fw  ?  And  it  was  for  her  and  throuf^  her  that  the 
•in  had  been  committed.  Her  poor  broken-spirited 
father,  how  would  he  endure  the  disgrace  and  con¬ 
finement  of  a  jail?  Would  that  Me  had  never 
come  home,  for,  God  help  her,  she  had  brought 
trouble  in  her  train  ? 

Mrs.  Pearson,  during  Lucy’s  absence,  had  moved 


restlesdy  about  the  cottage;  mechanieaBy  puMtag 
things  ut  order,  quieting  the  frightened  e^Mzen, 
and  stopping  ever  and  anon  to  htmd  over  tte  de- 
^londing  figure  of  her  husband  and  whisper  a  wesd 
of  encouragement. 

“  Here  comes  Li»ey,"iHrispered  Johnnie,  who  had 
been  watching  the  window  through  his  tears. 

“  Thank  G^ !  “  the  mother  devoutly  munonred, 
lifting  the  latch  with  tremUing  hand.  She  had 
been  cherishing  but  few  fears  regarding  her  daugh¬ 
ter’s  success.  Had  not  Lucy  a  welmled  purse, 
and  would  not  money  do  everything?  But  the 
girfs  despondent  aAtitode  told  a  different  talev  and 
with  a  low  moan  the  overwrought  woman  dropped 
on  the  ground.  In  the  confusion  that  ensued  the 
prisoner  was  hurried  away,  and  Lacy,  with  the 
shrieking  children  and  a  dozen  well-meaning  hot 
useless  nei^bors,  scarcely  missed  him.  Bat  when 
the  mtsera  w  wife  and  mother  began  to  recover  con¬ 
sciousness  and  ask  for  her  husband,  Lncy  left  her 
in  the  care  of  the  oidy  person  who  seemed  trust¬ 
worthy,  and  stole  away  Ip  follow  the  officers  and 
their  prisoner. 

It  was  some  miles  to  the  town  where  the  case 
would  he  heard,  and  Sergeant  Snritb,  with  a  proper 
regard  for  his  own  com^,  had  conveyed  hie  cap¬ 
tive  thither  in  a  chaise  cart.  Bnt  Lucy  had  to 
walk,  and  she  was  feint  with  exhaustion  long  before 
the  court-house  was  in  sight  A  throng  of  people 
were  coming  out  as  she  pressed  forward  to  enter. 

“  Who  prosecuted  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  other. 

“Why,  Lawson’s  bailiff.  1  expect  the  old  men 
hhnself  was  ashamed  to  come  on  such  a  peltry 
charge." 

“  And  what  was  the  defence  ?  " 

“  O,  he  pleaded  guilty,  of  coarse  The  evidenee 
was  dead  against  him.  Poor  feQow,  he ’s  e  decent- 
looking  man  enough ! " 

“  And  the  sentence  ?  " 

“  Ay,  the  sentence  ? "  Lucy’s  heart  a^ed,  fiir 
her  colorless  Kps  refused  to  move. 

“  O,  six  wwis’  imprisonment,  —  that 's  aB.” 

“  And  enough  too,"  was  the  half  jesting  rejJy. 

'The  men  passed  on,  and  Lucy  slid  down  on  the 
step  of  the  door. 


The  six  weeks  had  passed  away,  and  John  Pear¬ 
son  was  free.  Bnt  he  lost  within  the  prison  walls 
the  little  mental  and  bodily  strength  Ire  bad  when 
be  entered  them ;  returning  to  Patehet  Mead  with 
signs  of  approaching  dissolution  in  hie  face.  LseyV 
fire  pounds  was  fast  melting  away ;  and  the  cour¬ 
age  with  which  she  had  so  bravely  sustained  the 
sinking  spirits  of  those  who  clung  to  her,  begas 
to  fw  when  she  looked  at  her  fetirer.  Peilmpa 
those  six  weeks  spent  in  the  eeitage  at  Ifetchift 
Mead  had  been  fraught  with  as  much  misery  to 
her,  as  Pearson’s  lonely  ones  in  the  infirmary  of 
the  ml. 

T^ile  her  relatives,  daring  the  last  few  montha, 
by  slow  degrees  were  sinking  in  the  social  scale,  and 
booming  accustomed  to  the  lo»  of  the  comfrnia 
that  had  once  surrounded  them,  Lucy,  seated  in  the 
luxurious  carriage  of  Mrt  and  Mrs.  Spenew,  or  stay¬ 
ing  at  the  best  hotels  of  the  cities  they  visited,  had 
shared  in  the  luxuries  which  a  well-fined  puiM 
cornmands  everywhere.  She  cotdd  not  reconefle 
herself  to  the  unavoidahfe  dirt  and  discamfort  of  the 
wretched  hovel;  to  the  unwholesome  and  narrow 
sleeping-room,  where  the  window  would  not  open ; 
to  the  muddy  water,  and  the  coaise  and  scanty 
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fixxL  Yet  all  this  she  had  to  endure,  besides  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  hourly  murmuring  and  fretting  of  her 
mother,  and  trying  to  keep  the  children  in  order. 
They  were  not  wholly  without  friends  in  this  season 
of  calamity.  Many  visited  the  cottage  to  express 
their  indignation  at  Farmer  Lawson’s  harshness, 
others  to  condole  with  the  wife  while  they  con¬ 
demned  the  husband.  The  clergyman  came  fre¬ 
quently  ;  a  kindly  man,  whose  lim  was  a  ceaseless 
struggle  with  the  wealthy  farmers,  his  parishioners, 
who  regularly  attended  the  vestries  to  oppose  his 
schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes ;  or,  as 
they  phrased  it,  his  endeavors  to  raise  the  church 
and  poor  rates.  Through  him  Lucy  obtained  em¬ 
ployment  for  her  needle,  and  the  schoolmaster, 
with  a  generosity  his  small  income  would  scarcely 
permit,  took  Johnnie  off  their  hands ;  delicately 
wording  the  offer  as  if  the  services  of  the  boy, 
amongst  his  junior  pupils,  would  be  invaluable. 

Martin  of  Martin’s  Ilolt  came  also,  but  his  ill-dis¬ 
guised  motive,  —  the  pleasure  of  looking  at  Lucy, 
and  whispering  in  her  ear  the  coarse  flattery  which 
others  had  found  so  delightful,  availed  him  nothing 
now.  Always  surrounded  with  the  children,  en¬ 
grossed  in  her  work  and  her  father,  Lucy  was  unap¬ 
proachable.  He  might  lounge  against  the  window 
opposite  her  chair,  and  gossip  as  long  as  he  would 
with  Mrs.  Pearson,  who  was  pleased  to  tell  her 
grievances  to  any  one ;  but  from  busy  Lucy  he  could 
never  win  more  than  a  civil  monosyllable.  Still  he 
came,  and  the  neighbors  tittered,  and  wondered 
whether  the  flaunty  woman  who  called  herself  his 
housekeeper  knew  of  these  frequent  visits ;  and  the 
young  schoolmaster,  meeting  him  sometimes  at  the 
door,  would  flash  at  him  a  glance  that  revealed  his 
annoyance  at  finding  him  there  so  often.  But  he 
never  advanced  a  step  with  the  object  of  his  atten¬ 
tions,  and,  after  the  first  pang  of  mortified  vanity. 
Marlin  of  Martin’s  Holt  began  to  feel  a  sensation  of 
respect  towards  the  reserved  and  modest  maiden 
and  to  color  beneath  the  steady  glance  of  her  eye, 
whenever  it  fell  upon  him.  One  day,  making  a 
detour  to  the  cottage  as  he  rode  home  from  market, 
he  found  Lucy  fur  the  first  rime  in  tears.  She 
started  up  to  leave  the  room  as  he  entered,  but  he 
stood  before  her. 

“  What  is  it,  Mrs.  Pearson  ’?  ”  he  asked,  and  the 
woman,  weeping  loudly,  told  how  the  doctor  had, 
in  a  few  kindly  words,  warned  them  that  Pearson’s 
end  was  drawing  very  near.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  disguise  from  themselves  that  he  was  worse, 
—  much  worse ;  that  the  few  hours  in  the  day  he 
was  able  to  come  down  and  sit  in  the  easy-chair  the 
schoolmaster  had  lent  him,  were  becoming  fewer ; 
but  still,  prepare  ourselves  as  we  will,  the  voice  that 
plainly  says  there  is  no  hope  thrills  us  with  indescrib¬ 
able  anguish.  They  had  asked  if  nothing  could  be 
done  to  save  him ;  and  the  answer  was,  Uiat  under 
other  circumstances  recovery  would  have  been  pos¬ 
sible.  That  is,  —  with  plenty  of  nourishment,  a 
healthier  dwelling,  and  a  mind  at  ease,  John  Pear¬ 
son  might  rally ;  but  how  were  these  essentials  to 
be  procured  ? 

“  There ’s  nothing  before  us,”  Mr.  Pearson  con¬ 
cluded,  “  nothing  before  me  and  my  little  ones  but 
the  workhouse  ;  for  poor  Lucy  there  can’t  keep  us 
aU.  1  ’m  wellnigh  dazed  with  the  sorrow  !  ” 

By  a  powerful  effort  her  daughter  had  ehecked 
her  own  sobs,  and  resumed  her  work,  on  which  the 
large  drops  kept  falling  from  her  downcast  eyes. 

“  Hush,  mother,”  she  softly  whispered ;  “  don’t 
be  so  desponding.” 


Martin  sat  down  beside  her.  “  It ’s  Uie  first  time 
I 've  seen  you  lose  heart.” 

“  I  have  not  done  so  now,”  was  the  grave  answer. 

“  But  what  do  you  propose  doing  ?  ”  he  asked. 

Lucy  opened  her  eyes  a  little  at  the  serious  tone 
of  the  question.  “  Doing  my  best,  and  leaving  the 
rest  to  God.  He  ’ll  not  forsake  us  I  ” 

“  I  do  believe  you  ’re  right !  ”  cried  Martin,  in  a 
burst  of  open  appreciation  of  her  fortitude.  “  I ’m 
sure  there ’s  something  in  religion  when  it  makes 
women  as  brave-spirit  as  you  are  1  Lucy,  I ’ve 
never  see[\  any  one  like  you,  never !  I  wuh  —  ” 

He  paused,  but  perhaps  the  unspoken  thought 
was  a  just  one.  Had  he  known  such  a  one  as  Lucy 
in  the  first  years  of  his  manhood,  his  course  had 
been  a  different  one. 

Her  needle  began  to  move  rapidly  through  the 
work  on  her  knee,  and  her  head  was  turned  away, 
as  if  the  man  who  kept  his  place  beside  her  was 
already  forgotten.  But  Martin  changed  his  position 
from  the  chair  to  the  table,  on  which  he  leaned  so 
as  to  be  able  to  look  down  into  the  face  he  thought 
so  beautiful.  It  was  Mrs.  Pearson,  however,  that  he 
addressed.  “  Mistress,  don’t  fret ;  there ’s  no  know¬ 
ing  whether  we  may  not  scheme  a  way  yet  to  put 
Pearson  on  his  feet  again.” 

One  questioning  glance,  and  Lucy’s  work  went 
on  again. 

“I’m  not  a  clever  fellow  at  making  speeches,” 
he  resumed,  “  except  when  we  ’re  all  merry  together 
at  a  dinner ;  then,  I  suppose  I  can  chatter  as  fast 
as  the  rest ;  but  I ’d  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  to 
Lucy  here,  if  she  ’ll  listen.” 

Mrs.  Pearson  rose  from  her  seat,  but  at  her 
daughter’s  “  Don’t  go  away,  mother,”  she  stood  still, 
hesitating  between  a  feeling  that  Lucy  was  right  in 
detaining  her,  and  a  fear  of  disobliging  a  rich 
neighbor  by  remaining.  But  Martin  himself  re¬ 
assured  her. 

“  No,  you  need  not  go,  mistress.  I  can  say  my 
say  before  you.  It  won’t  take  many  words.  If 
Lucy  will  agree  to  have  me  ‘  for  better  for  worse,’ 
as  the  parsons  say,  there ’s  a  cottage  near  the  house 
that  you  can  have ;  and  Pearson  will  make  a  good 
bailin'.  I  want  one  badly  enough,  and  1  dare  say  I 
sha’n’t  grumble  if  there ’s  a  pound  of  butter  or  a 
joint  of  pork,  or  some  milk  for  the  children  missing 
sometimes.” 

The  girl’s  work  dropped  from  her  nerveless  hands. 
What  did  this  man  mean  ?  But  he  met  her  startled 
look  without  flinching.  “  What  do  you  say,  Lucy  ? 
I ’m  not  afraid  but  what  I  ’ll  have  the  best  of  wives, 
and  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  along  together.” 

Mrs.  Pearson,  whom  surprise  had  hitherto  kept 
silent,  now  started  forward  and  clasped  her  arms 
around  her  daughter. 

“  O,  Mr.  Martin,  God  bless  you,  sir !  This  is  a 
joyful  day !  and  you  ’ll  never,  never  repent  it, 
though  people  may  say  she ’s  not  your  equal.  But 
we ’ve  ^ways  been  decent  people,  though  things  is 
against  us  now ;  and  Lucy ’s  a  good  girl,  and  a  clean 
girl,  though  I  sav  it,  that  should  n’t.  Bless  ye,  my 
darling,  bless  ye !  I  ’ll  have  a  proud  heart  the  day 
I  see  th^  wedding  !  ” 

Martin  laughed  triumphantly.  He  was  reaping 
his  reward  for  his  disinterestedness  in  this  woman’s 
delight 

“  And  a  rare  wedding  it  shall  be,  mistress ! 
We’ll  make  old  Lawson  own  himself  ashamed  of 
his  ill-nature ;  or  send  him  home  to  his  shrewish 
dame,  as  she  ’ll  not  like  to  see  him.  Look  up,  Lucy, 
and  give  me  a  smile,  my  beauty.  All  tbe  doctor 
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orden,  your  father  shall  hare  ;  and  yon  shall  come 
yoursr-ir  to  see  the  cottage,  and  say  what  you  would 
like  to  have  done  for  it  Nay,  don’t  look  as  though 
you  hardly  believed  me  1  I ’ve  my  faults,”  —  he 
spoke  as  if  he  was  rather  fond  of  them,  —  “  I’m  no 
better  than  my  neighbors,  but  I ’m  not  niggardly.” 

Grasping  her  mother’s  dress  to  steady  herself, 
Lucy  rose,  and  Mrs.  Pearson  kissed  her  cold  cheek 
fondly.  “  I  declare,  Mr.  Martin,  yon ’ve  put  her 
all  in  a  tremble.  It ’s  been  so  unexpect^-Iike ! 
0  dear  I  dear  me  1  when  I  think  of  the  misery 
of  this  very  hour,  and  how  it ’s  all  cleared  away,  and 
that  I  shall  see  mv  poor  patient  husband  properly 
tended  and  brought  back  to  life,  as  it  were.  I  de¬ 
clare  it  seems  too  much,  too  much  1  ”  and  the  excited 
I  woman  literally  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  for  joy. 

Lucy  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  kind  of  stupor. 
Without  a  word  of  acquiescence  in  her  destiny,  she 
was  given  over  to  a  man  whose  dissolute  life  had 
been  the  talk  of  the  parish  for  years,  in  whose  house 
even  now  a  wretched  creature  fiem  whom  she 
j  would  have  recoiled  with  loathing  held  her  sway. 
!  No,  no ;  any  fate  but  this  I  Rousing  herself,  she 
turned  to  the  well-satisfied  Martin,  but  between  him 
and  her  aching  eyes  floated  a  vision  of  her  dying 
father.  She  put  up  her  hands  as  if  to  drive  it  away, 
but  they  were  caught  in  the  hot  clasp  of  her  un¬ 
welcome  lover,  and  he  saw  not  the  inward  struggle ; 
but  drawing  her  to  his  embrace,  he  pressed  bis  lips 
to  her  brow.  It  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain,  and 
desperately  freeing  herself,  she  ru.shed  up  stairs  and 
crept  into  the  closet  where  she  slept.  To  kneel, 
to  wring  her  hands,  to  form  resolves  that  nothing 
riiould  induce  her  to  accept  him,  and  then,  as  she 
remembered  cUl  he  promised,  to  bury  her  head  in 
her  hands,  and  ardently  wish  that  it  was  to  her 
death  was  coming  instead  of  to  her  father. 


When  Lucy  came  to  her  father’s  bedside,  with 
every  trace  of  emotion  carefully  effaced,  he  feebly 
extended  bis  arms,  and  drawing  her  down  till  her 
head  lay  on  his  pillow,  fondly  stroked  her  hair. 

“  The  mother ’s  been  telling  me  all  about  it,  my 
darling,”  he  faltered.  “  Martin ’s  not  good  enough 
for  ye,  though  he  is  well-to-do ;  and  I  know  the  day 
when  I  would  n’t  have  consented  ;  but  now,  —  I’m 
fain  thankful  that  ye  11  not  be  left  destitute  all  of 
ye  when  I ’m  gone.” 

“Don’t  speak  of  dying,  father!  Please  God, 
you  11  recover  yet !  ” 

He  shook  his  head.  “  Never !  and  now  I ’ve  lost 
the  wish  to  live.  May  be  it ’s  a  wrong  feeling,  but 
I  could  n’t  have  borne  to  meet  even  a  child  that 
knew  me.  I ’d  rather  go  humbly  penitent  to  my 
Maker,  and  submit  to  His  judgment,  than  stay  here 
to  be  scoffed  at  by  my  fellow-creatures.” 

Lucy  tried  to  evoke  a  more  hopeful  spirit,  but 
John  Pearson,  though  he  tried  to  smile,  was  not 
convinced.  “  Well,  well  dear ;  it  11  be  for  the  best 
anyhow ;  and  it  11  soothe  my  last  hour  to  know  that 
my  wife  and  the  little  ones  won’t  go  to  the  work- 
house.” 

'The  chain  was  drawing  closer  around  her. 
Without  replying,  she  smoothed  the  clothes,  and 
leaving  him  returned  to  her  work  in  the  lower 
room.  Already  Mrs.  Pearson  had  found  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  whisper  her  glad  tidings  in  the  ears  of 
some  of  her  neighbors ;  and  it  spread  like  wildfire 
through  the  village,  that  Martin  Holt  was  going  to 
marry  Lucy  Pearson,  and  that  the  wedding  would 
he  “  most  directly.” 


Thera  were  moments  when  half  maddened  at  the 
thought  of  the  future  before  her,  Lucy  was  ready  to 
start  up,  loudly  proclaiming  the  horror  that  op¬ 
pressed  her,  and  her  readiness  to  do  anything  —  en¬ 
dure  anything  —  sooner  than  become  the  wife  of  a 
profligate.  No  one  guessed  the  effort  it  cost  her, 
to  sit  ail  through  that  long  afternoon  and  evening, 
plying  her  needle  and  listening  to  the  disjointed, 
but  always  cheerful  talk  of  her  happy  mother. 
About  the  last  to  hear  the  report  of  Martin’s  wed¬ 
ding  was  the  woman  who  ruled  at  “  The  Holt.” 
She  had  long  lost  her  hold  on  his  affections,  but  a 
violent  temper  that  no  one  cared  to  provoke,  and 
some  inwara  shame  for  having  wronged  her,  had 
made  him  put  up  with  her  presence.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  she  must  go.  Even  he,  with  his  indifference 
to  the  world’s  opinion,  and  blunted  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  intuitively  felt  that  the  pure  Lucy  must 
not  find  her  at  “  The  Holt.”  But  the  bold,  reckless 
man  as  he  was,  he  knew  not  how  to  tell  her  this'; 
and  it  was  not  until,  with  bent  brow  and  swelling 
throat,  she  asked  the  meaning  of  the  rumor  that 
had  reached  her,  he  dared  to  confess  that  the  license 
was  in  his  pocket,  and  Lucy’s  cold  consent  given  to 
their  immediate  union. 

'The  woman  raved,  and  threatened  darkly,  bnt 
Martin  laughed  at  her  threats ;  and*  for  the  rest,  of¬ 
fered  what  he  had  hitherto  found  an  infallible  rem¬ 
edy, —  money.  It  was  scornfully  flung  at  his  feet ; 
and  then  he  whistled,  and  walked  to  and  ira,  till 
her  fury  gave  place  to  tears ;  when  he  left  her  with 
an  assurance  that  if  she  would  but  be  reasonable, 
and  quit  “  The  Holt,”  she  should  have  whatever 
she  chose  to  demand. 

In  the  morning  she  fawned  round  him  submis¬ 
sively. 

“  I  said  more  than  I  meant  last  night,  Martin. 
I  know  it  isn’t  the  likes  of  me  that  a  rich  man 
should  marry ;  but  don’t  send  me  away.  '  The 
Holt’s  ’  like  home  to  me  now,  and  I  can  bake,  and 
wash,  and  she  need  never  know  —  ” 

But  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  the  impossibility 
of  such  an  arrangement.  Finally,  he  bade  her  col¬ 
lect  all  she  called  her  own,  and  leave  the  house. 

She  forced  a  smile. 

“  Well,  if  I  must,  I  must.  I ’m  not  a  baby,  to 
grieve  for  what  I  can’t  have  ;  but  I  ’ll  not  go  till  1  ’ve 
put  the  place  straight.” 

“  Nonsense  !  a  charwoman  can  do  that.’* 

But,  no,  in  this  she  would  not  be  denied ;  and  a 
thorough  cleansing  commenced,  which,  despite  Mar¬ 
tin’s  grumbling,  was  pers'isted  in  until  the  day  of 
his  wedding. 

It  was  an  unlucky  omen  that  as  he  left  his  house, 
to  meet  Lucy  at  the  church,  this  woman  should  be 
the  last  to  cross  his  path.  He  was  naturally  su¬ 
perstitions,  and  the  circumstance  annoyed  him. 
Speaking  to  her  sharply,  and  bidding  her  beware 
that  he  did  not  find  her  at  “  The  Holt  ”  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  strode  past,  without  listening  to  her  reply. 

she  watched  him  with  an  evil  look,  until  some 
trees  concealed  him  from  her  view. 

“  Get  away  wi  ’  myself,  you  said,  my  master,  did 
ye '{  Clear  out  before  your  penniless  wife  comes  to 
play  the  fine  madam  in  my  place.  But  I ’m  not  gone 
vet,  and  it  is  n’t  to  the  daughter  of  Pearson,  the  la¬ 
borer,  that  1 11  gi’e  ye  up,  brute  though  you ’ve 
been  to  me !  ” 

“  Now,  missus,”  said  one  of  the  carters,  “  the 
mare ’s  in  the  chaise,  and  I’ve  orders  to  drive  ye  to 
the  town  as  soon  as  ye  ’re  ready.” 

With  an  oath,  she  thrust  the  lad  aside,  strode  into 
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tke  hooie,  uid  lodied  bcnelf  ia  one  of  the  cfauu-  whenever  Martia  aanroached ;  bnt  aha  reaolutelj 
becB.  nU  the  thoaght  of  hiin  away  ham  her,  workinf 

JleaawhOe,  Martin,  hot  and  vexed  at  the  aileaX  ieveriahly,  aad  eooouraging  her  laother  to  talkw 
o|)(>oMtjoo  to  his  will  that  thia  wonuo  had  eviaoed,  anythn^,  eve^thing,  hut  those  dark  hours  that  lay 
went  towards  the  church.  Contrary  to  his  beyond  the  biidal.  She  did  not  see  “  the  nods,  and 

iatentians  ^  nsarri^e  was  to  take  place  with  all  bedca,  and  wreathdd  siailea  ”  that  greeted  her  as 
the  privacy  that  is  possible  in  a  villa^  where  eveiy  she  advanced,  nor  the  tall  hgure  that  drew  near  the 
one  haows,  or  gueasea,  every  one’s  mtentions.  At  door  to  meet  her.  With  e^  bent  oa  the  earth, 
the  caemony  there  would  be  a  throng  of  lookers-  she  tried  to  see  only  the  feeble  old  maa  in  the  cot-  j 
on, —  ibr  that  Lucy  was  preftared ;  but  she  sickened  tage  at  the  mead,  whoae  Uessiag  waa  atill  ringing  ia  j 
stt  the  thought  of  the  riotous  feastiiag  with  which  the  her  ears.  Martin  heard  the  buzs  that  heralded  her  1 
bridegroom  proptoaed  to  oelehrate  uie  event.  The  approach,  and  canae  to  his  Hater’s  side.  His  heart 
awkward  atate  of  afiairs  at  “  The  Holt  ”  atade  him  swelled  up  with  pride,  aad  he  drew  his  fine  figure 
relactantly  to  the  first  request  Lucy  had  ever  to  its  full  height,  for  be  saw  ao  reason  to  be  ashamed 
breathed,  smd  it  was  deckled  that,  aa  soon  aa  the  of  hia  choice. 

marriage  ritea  were  over,  Martin  abould  drive  his  Lucy,  in  her  well-fitting  dress  aad  mantle  of 
bride  to  a  horticultural  _/ele,  at  which  Fatzaer  Law-  white  muslin,  and  bonnet  m  some  transparent  na- 
■on  was  one  of  the  prkic^tal  exhilators,  and  take  terial,  looked  aa  graceful  as  a  fair  young  bride  can 
her  home  to  “  The  Holt  ”  in  the  evening.  By  the  look ;  and  if  her  cheek  was  a  little  pale,  and  the 
tisae  he  reached  the  lych-gate,  he  had  recovered  his  expresaioa  of  her  features  pensive,  who  wondered  at 
naaal  spirits,  and  was  arranging  in  his  own  niiad  it  on  such  an  occasion  ? 

aosw  hard  rubs  for  the  covetous  Lawson,  to  whom  Mrs.  Bennett  gulped  down  a  sigh,  and  folded  the 
he  meant  to  introduce  his  bride.  girl  to  her  bosom. 

“  Eh!  bnt  he’s  a  well-looking  man, ’'muttered  one  “Don’t  be  frightened,  my  dear!  1  am  Will 

grandam  to  another  as  he  passed.  Martin’s  sister,  snd  I  wanted  to  see  you.  I  was 

Martin  heard  the  whisper,  and  gayly  tossed  her  a  terrible  afrakl  he  was  making  a  mad  autch  of  it, 
piece  of  diver  to  drink  his  health ;  then  went  slowly  but  I ’m  content  now.” 

up  ^  path  in  the  churchyard,  nodding  to  oae,  She  held  Lucy  from  her,  and  studied  her  face, 
■auling  to  another,  and  fi«quently  pausing  to  retort  while  Martin  looked  on  gleefully.  Mra  Bennett 
the  jests  levelled  at  him;  and  raise  a  laugh  at  the  was  a  woman  of  penetration ;  and  there  was  some- 
of  those  who  would  be  witty  at  his.  As  he  thing  in  the  face,  which  did  not  bashfully  crimson 
eittered  the  church-door,  a  tail,  masculine,  but  good-  beneath  her  gaze,  that  perplexed  her. 
hoznored-lookiag  woman  advaaoed  to  meet  liim.  “  How  came  this  about  ?  ”  she  aaked.  “  Is  it  for 
He  started  back.  It  was  his  only  sister,  from  whom  pore  love  and  the  hope  that  yon  can  make  a  better 
his  conduct  had  for  years  so  totolly  estranged  him  man  id'  him,  that  you  ’re  marrying  my  brother  ?  ” 
that  he  had  not  thought  of  aimuainting  her  with  his  Lucy’s  lip  quiver^  and  the  blo^  rose  to  her 
laarriage.  But  the  news  had  reached  her  in  the  temples  now ;  her  piteous  look  seeming  to  beseech 
farm-haute,  fifteen  miles  from  Halsom,  where  she  forbearance.  There  was  no  time  to  fathom  the 
lived  the  staid,  monotonous  life  of  aa  industiious  mystery,  and  Mrs.  Bennett  released  her  with  a  { 
housewifie ;  and  she  came  forward  now.  Iter  rich  grave  shake  of  the  head. 

dark  silk  dress  rustling  as  she  moved.  Martin  saw  all  this,  and  his  countenance  felL 

“  1  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,  Martha,”  be  For  the  fiist  tism  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask  himself 
said,  aarkwardly.  whetlser  he  had  secured  the  heart  the  wcauan 

“  1  suppose  not,”  she  answered,  composedly ;  “  but  who  had  consented  to  marrv  him. 

I  remem^re<l  the  time  when  the  best  of  motbers  The  clergyman  was  at  tlie  altar,  and  the  bridal 
dwelt  at  ‘  The  Holt,’  and  1  bad  a  mind  to  come  and  party  aouves  forward,  la  another  half^ur  the 
aee  who  it  is  that  you  are  about  to  set  in  her  tdace.”  belk  clanged  forth  their  lustiest  peal,  —  for  was  | 
Martin  smiled  provokingly,  sHbough  the  smusion  Martio  of  the  Holt  the  man  who  would  bemzidge 
to  his  mother  made  him  wince ;  hot  he  walked  away  the  ringers  their  fee  ?  —  and  Lucy  came  fotih  from 
to  speak  to  the  derk,  who  was  fideding  about  the  the  church  a  wife. 

hamsrlri  at  the  altar-rails.  Mrs.  Bennett  assumed  “  You  ’ll  go  to  no  feat  to-day,”  said  Martha 

her  place  near  the  door,  with  hands  folded  over  her  Bennett,  authoritatively,  “  You  ’ll  come  home  and 
capacious  bust,  and  watched  for  the  bride,  waving  eat  your  we<lding  dinner  with  me.  Now  you ’ll.uot 
away  soate  urchins  with  an  imposing  gesture,  and  say  me  nay,  WilL  It ’s  years  since  we  b<^n 
seemk^  quite  r^ardless  of  the  scrutiny  to  which  true  brother  and  sister ;  but  if  you  ’ll  turn  over  a 
she  wm  subjected  by  the  idlers  around.  But  Uiose  new  leaf  from  this  day  forward,  why  give  me  your 
hands  were  trembling  when  the  crowd  at  the  gate  hand,  lad,  and  we  ’ll  be  better  friends  than  ever 
divided,  and  Lucy,  with  Johnnie  limping  at  her  w«  were.” 

ride,  foUowied  by  Mrs.  Pearson,  on  the  arm  of  a  Martin  did  more ;  he  not  only  put  his  hand  in  his 
good  old  neighbw,  who  was  to  rive  the  bride  away,  sister’s,  but,  bending  forward,  he  kissed  her  cheek ; 
came  rapidlv  up  the  patk.  Johnnie  had  divincil  a  fraternal  salute  so  unexpwted,  that  it  filled  Mrs. 
something  of  the  true  state  of  the  case  horn  the  Bennett’s  eyes  with  a  moisture  of  which  she  ww 
manner  in  which  the  schoolmaster  received  the  tid-  half  ashamed.  Before  she  had  recovered  her  equsr  , 
ipgs  of  the  engagement,  and  his  froquent  gacula-  nisiity  the  bridegroom  bad  commenced  kis  trinm- 
tions,  “  It  is  a  fearful,  fearful  sacrifice !  Fom*  girl,  phal  progress  throi^h  the.  throng  waiting  to  greet 
—  poor  girl !  ”  and  the  boy  stole  many  a  wistful  him,  answering  their  clamor  for  a  trifle  to  drink  to 
l^aiwie  at  his  rister’s  pale  face  that  morning.  But  bis  health  and  happiness,  by  ordering  the  landlord 
It  was  perfectly  placid.  Lucy  knew  that  she  had  of  the  “  Lion  ”  to  tap  a  barrel  of  ^  best  ale,  at 
gone  too  far  to  retreat,  and  that  the  fiuntest  suspi-  which  all  comers  were  to  be  prevailed  to  qaaff. 
cion  «f  her  feelings  would  be  a  shock  to  her  father  Midst  shouts  and  cheers  they  drove  away,  closalr 
his  weakened  frame  could  not  sustain.  Nothing  icdlowed  by  stout  Mrs.  Bennett  and  her  sturdy  black 
would  prevent  the  shudder  that  crept  over  her  pony ;  while  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Johnnie  hastened 


hone  to  renle  the  ehAirett,  and  relate  ta  tte  ex¬ 
pectant  fhteer  hew  Loej  h)ohed,  how  urn- 

rersallj  ahe  waa  adimred,  and,  alae  I  that  so  manr 
ahoold  nerer  look  beyond  Ae  amfaca,  haw  nHieli 
she  waa  esTted  her  good  fintuae. 


waa  OB  TOfj  aide;  that  I'd  aotfaiag  to  grre  70a  in 
retnrn-.* 

**  You  hare  been  yvrf  gcBcroae,"  she  fckered. 

Bat  for  yoa  I  should  deafwir  of  ny  fatharV 
recorery." 

“  I 'm  giving  nothing  but  what  I  can  well  spate  ; 
nhik.  yoa  give  yotm^,'*  he  anaweted.  Bat  yaor 
heart  h  not  m  the  gift,  Lacy !  "■ 

Her  Ihce  droopeo.  “  1  ’ll  try  to  bo  a  good  with, 
hfr*  hfartin- 

^  I  don’t  dembt  that.  It  'a  in  roar  notmc  to  be 
good  and  kind,  and  1  've  no  right  to  aak  more  atter 
what  you  "Ve  aeen  tonight.’* 

Suddenly  the  prodigate  dropped  on  his  li  iinw, 
and  folded  his  arsM  on  her  lap,  bis  foatnres  qaiaer- 
ing  with  emotiew  **  Lucy,  I  'as  ashamed  of  mysalf ; 
I  ’nt  siek  af  ray  Kfo.  I 'd  give-  the  H<dt  away,  and 
take  my  spade  on  my  shoidder  to  get  yon  hraad, 
if  I  could  bat  pnt  away  with  it  what  I  am  1  ** 

Her  best  feelings  moved  by  his  evident  sineerito, 
Lncy  lenned  towards  him  until  her  cheek  nearly 
touched  his  forehead. 

“■O,  tf  you  wdl  bnt  think  like  this  always, — if 
^on  will  bnt  live  the  good  lifo  Mrs.  Btemett  prusea 
in  your  fotfaer,  I  thi^,  yes,  1  think  we  ssay  be  — 
haTOy.” 

It  cost  her  3  struggle  to  say  so  rauefa,  for  the 
sight  of  that  miserable  woman  had  dismayed  her, 
and  she-  folt  afraid  of  the  man  whe>  was  humbling 
himself  before  her.  She  had  no  foith  in  her  own 
induence,  nor  any  derp  and  aH-enduring  affection 
for  him  to  stimnkite  her  into  endeavors  to  arouse  or 
control  him  when  he  wavered. 

For  some  time  she  received  no  repty.  At  tut  he 
said  emphatically,  “•  1  ’ll  try,  Lncy !  I  It  try  f  ”■ 

“  Now  come  into  the  kitchen,’'  he  cried,  raing  aa 
he  iqKjke;’  *■1  saw  the  tray  on  the  table,  you  ’n  be 
glad  of  a  cup  of  ten.*"  At  the  door  he  pasned,  and 
pat  his  arms  round  her.  “  My  little  wire,”  he  whia- 
pered,  “  do  yon  know  you  have  never  kissed  me  ? 
Wl  your  lips  to  mine  now,  in  token  that  you  be¬ 
lieve  me  when  I  say  I  mean  to  try  to  be  worAy  of 
yon.* 

Lucy  obeyed,  and  with  a  fervent  (3od  bless  yon  P 
—  whenever  had  Ae  voice  of  Martin  uttered  a 
blessing  before?  —  he  released  her,  and  led  the  way 
into  the  kitchen.  He  looked  uneasily  around,  bisl 
no  one  was  -visible  except  an  old  woman,  who  waa 
half  asleep  over  the  fire. 

“  Come,  Betty,  stir  yourself,*  exclaimed  her  saaa 
ter,  as  he  pot  Lucy  in  a  chair  at  the  table.  *  Is  the 
ten  made  ?" 

^  Sure,  sir,  Rachel  made  it  an  hour  agoi  Shall  1 
draw  you  some  ale  ?  ” 

But  to-night  Martin  was  not  inclined  for  his  usual 
draught.  &  was  troubled  in  mind,  and  his  head 
ached. 

“  No,  Betty,  I  ’ll  not  have  anything,"  and  be  be¬ 
gan  to  walk  restlessly  about,  while  Lucy  filled  for 
herself  one  of  the  oM-foshioned  ebrna  cups.  By 
and  by  be  came  bock  te  the  table.  “  On  second 
Aonghta,  1  ’ll  have  some  of  your  tea,  Lney." 

Sim  handed  him  her  own  cup,  and  he  drank  it  at 
a  draught  “  Thanks ;-  bnt  it  has  a  queer  —  " 

A  piercing  shriek  echoed  through  the  house,  and 
from  a  closet  the  woman  Rachel  came  leaping  out 
like  a  wild  creature.  She  caught  Martini  hand, 
and  looked  fearfully  in  his  firee.  “What  have  1 
done ?  what  have  I  done?  It  was  for  her,  for  her  1 
meant  it.  Take  me  aWay !  some  one-  take  me  away, 
1  *10  a  murderess  !  I ’ve  kilTed  the  man  I  dearty, 
dearly  loved  ?  Poisoned  him !  pononed  him  f " 


It  was  quite  dark  when  Martin,  slightly  floAed 
with  the  good  liquor  he  had  imbibed,  rattled  up  to 
the  door  of  his  own  dweHing.  There  were  lights  in 
many  of  Ae  windows,  and  a  br%ht  fire  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing-room,  which  the  ehilhness  of  the  evening  ren- 
dmd  very  acceptable. 

“  Welcome  borne  1 "  he  said,  as  he  Rfted  Lucy  out 
of  the  vebiefe,  “  I  ’in  glad  enough  to  get  yon  here ; 
for  I  thought  Martha,  m  her  good-nature,  meant  to 
keep  ns  trore  all  night,  and  you  lookedf  tbed  to 
death.  Come  in." 

Offietons  hands  were  leading  the  horse  awite, 
and  the  front  door  was  thrown  open  by  a  gayly 
dressed  female,  who  courtesied  lowly  to  the  nevHy 
wedded  couple. 

Martin’s  foce  grew  purple  wiA  passion. 

“You  here  still?  What!  you  have  dared!" 
His  hand  was  raised  to  strike  her,  but  his  bride’k 
cry  of  alarm  cheeked  the  impulse. 

With  a  mockery  of  respect  the  woman,  who  had 
evidently  been  drinking,  deeply  courtesied  again. 

“I’m  truly  sorry,  sir,  te  disobey  your  ord^,  bnt 
I  could  n’t  leave  tiB  my  work  was  finisheil.  I  ’Vn  an 
oH  servant.  Miss  Lncy  Pearson,  —  1  beg  pardon ; 
Mrs.  Martin,  I  ought  to  say,  —  I’m  an  old  servant, 
and  the  master  ’ll  got  sick  of  seeing  me  about,  and 
told  me  to  go.  B^  I  could  n’t  leave  till  I ’d  seen 
the  bride  and  wished  her  joy  of  her  husband." 

The  taunting  tone  gallra  Martin  beyond  en¬ 
durance.  With  a  terrmle  imprecation,  he  sprang 
forward,  and  seizing  her  by  the  shoulders  was  about 
to  thrust  her  fi:om  the  door;  but  Ae  dung  to 
him. 

“  Not  to-night  f  for  God’s  sake,  don’t !  I  have 
not  a  place  to  lay  head  in.  Let  me  stay  till  the 
morning,  and  Aen  I  swear  to  ytm  that  I  ’ll  go  with¬ 
out  any  more  trouble.” 

“  Not  an  hour  T  not  a  minute  !  *  he  vociferated, 
shAing  her  odT. 

She  rose  sullenly. 

“  My  shawl  is  in  the  kitchen.  1  suppose  I  may 
fetch  that  ?  " 

He  nodded,  and  led  Lucy  away.  She  leaned 
heavily  upon  his  arm,  and  when  he  had  seated  her 
in  the  arm-chiur  her  head  dropped  back.  She  -was 
feint  with  terror;  bnt  before  his  clumsy  fingers 
had  imtied  her  bonnet,  the  sensaAin  passed  off. 
though  she  shook  from  bead  to  foot,  as  if  seized 
with  ague. 

Filled  with  remorse,  Martin  leaned  over  her 
nnfil  she  made  an  effort  to  say  that  she  was  better ; 
Aat  if  be  would  leave  her  for  a  few  minutes  she 
would  be  well  again.  But  he  drew  a  chair  beside 
her,  and  sat  to3ring  with  the  ring  he  had  placed  on 
her  finger. 

“Lncyf*  so  changed  was  Ae  voice  that  she 
hardly  knew  it,  “  Lucy,  I  “ve  done  a  wrong  thing  in 
marrying  yoa,  but  1  never  saw  it  tSl  we  two  stood 
at  Ae  altar." 

She  raised  her  eyes  wonderingly. 

•  1  told  you  oace,”  he  went  on,  “  that  I  bad  never 
seen  a  woman  like  yon,  and  I  never  have  ;  and  I 
Aought  it  would  be  a  clever  Aing  to  marry  such 
an  industrious,  good  gM,  let  alone  the  sweet  face 
Aat  I  Rked  yon  for.  But  I  forgot  Aat  aR  the  gain 
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While  she  raved  thus,  Martin,  stricken  with  a 
sense  of  his  dan^r,  dropped  on  a  chair,  and  held 
out  his  arms  to  his  wife,  with  an  entreating  “  Lucy ! 
Lucy  1  ”  She  flew  to  him,  and  he  hid  his  face  in 
her  bosom,  murmuring,  “  Thank  God  it  was  n’t 
you !  ” 

Summoning  up  all  her  presence  of  mind,  Lucy 
despatched  messengers  for  a  medical  man,  and  Mrs. 
Bennett ;  and,  during  the  dreary  interval  ere  help 
could  arrive,  tried  what  simple  remedies  were  at 
hand.  But  the  dose  was  potent,  and,  Martin  never 
rallied.  A  few  horns  of  sufiering,  which  it  was  tor¬ 
ture  to  witness,  and  the  strong  man  slept  to  wake  no 
more ;  leaving  Lucy  —  stunned  by  this  awful  event 
—  a  .widow  within  twenty-four  hours  of  her  bridal. 

Shrieking  and  struggling  frantically,  the  miser¬ 
able  cause  of  his  death  was  carried  away  to  jail, 
where,  in  the  delirium  of  brain  fever,  she  attempted 
her  own  unhappy  and  guilty  life,  and  died  ere  she 
could  be  brought  to  trial. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  with  thoughtful  kindness,  completed 
the  arrangement  for  the  removal  of  the  Pearsons  to 
the  cottage  her  brother  intended  them  to  occupy ; 
and  there  Lucy  joined  them,  as  soon  as  her  husband 
of  a  day  had  l^n  interred.  John  Pearson,  to  his 
own  astonishment,  began  to  recover ;  to  the  tender 
assiduities  of  his  dau^ter  be  always  believed  that 
he  owed  not  only  his  life,  but  the  courage  which 
enabled  him  to  live  down  the  one  slur  on  an  other¬ 
wise  spotless  fame.  Another  Martin  —  a  cousin 
twice  removed  —  was  now  the  owner  of  the  Holt, 
an  intelligent,  well-principled  man,  in  whose  hands 
the  interests  of  the  young  widow  were  safe.  Hal- 
sum,  and  especially  the  neighborhood  of  the  Holt, 
were  so  distasteful  to  Lucy,  that  as  soon  as  she  saw 
her  father  well  enough  to  enter  upon  his  duties  as 
bailifif,  and  carry  out  Mr.  Martin’s  projected  im¬ 
provements,  she  bade  it  farewell.  Amidst  fresh 
scenes  she  recovered  her  old  elasticity  of  spirit,  and 
was  once  more  the  bright  cheerful  Lucy  of  earlier 
days.  Johnnie,  carefully  trained  by  Mr.  Hallid^, 
is  now  master  of  the  Ualsum  school;  while  Mr. 
Halliday,  having  qualified  himself  for  the  situation, 
is  the  be^  of  the  grammar  school  In  the  town. 

Behind  the  school-house,  a  venerable  building, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  stands  the 
master’s  house,  a  quaint  dwelling,  with  odd  little 
windows,  and  heavy  doors  embedc!^  in  the  ivy  that 
insinuates  itself  everywhere.  The  light  of  this 
dwelling,  and  the  paragon  of  women  in  the  eyes  of 
the  boys,  as  well  as  their  pedagogue,  is  a  certain 
Lucy,  from  whose  fair  brow  the  shadow  of  the  past 
has  own  erased  by  the  calm  and  thankful  joy  of  the 
present. 


COMETS  AND  SHOOTING-STARS. 

(Tnnilatcd  fur  Erssr  Sattsdat  from  the  Jiftme  dtt  Deux 
Mondee.] 

The  same  retrospective  curiosity  which  provokes 
geologists  to  rummage  through  the  soil  of  the  earth, 
m  order  to  read  in  it  the  history  of  past  ages,  has 
seized  upon  astronomers  since  they  have  deciphered 
most  of  the  enigmas  which  the  complicated  move¬ 
ments  of  the  celestial  spheres  offered  to  human  sa¬ 
gacity.  The  question  now  is  to  know  whence  come 
uiese  bodies,  and  what  fate  Is  reserved  for  them ; 
through  what  successive  transformations  they  have 
passed  before  assuming  the  aspect  under  which  they 
appear  to  us,  and  what  may  1^  their  final  limit  o? 
development.  Here  we  are  then  in  the  heart  of 
cosmogony ;  and  the  perspectives  which  science 


ofifers  us  of  the  unknown,  if  they  are  not  more  poetic 
than  the  fictions  of  mythology,  have  assuredly  more 
grandeur.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  results  obtained 
are  necessarily  true ;  imagination  sometimes  enters 
into  the  calculations  as  it  does  elsewhere,  for  mathe¬ 
matical  analysis  is  only  an  Instrument  which  serves 
to  develop  the  consequences  of  an  hypothesis. 

Laplace  inaugurated  this  kind  of  speculations  by 
his  note  on  the  origin  and  formation  oi  the. planetary 
system.  The  sun  was  an  ancient  nebula  which  had 
condensed  when  it  cooled  off,  the  planets  were  rings 
detached  from  the  immense  atmosphere  of  this  re¬ 
volving  chaos,  given  up  to  successive  stages  of  cen- 
trifugiu  and  centripetal  motion,  which  terminated 
in  the  birth  of  the  solar  globe.  These  were  the  con¬ 
ceptions  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  cosmogony  of  the  illustrious  French  geometer. 
Without  being  definitively  demonstrated  nor  flee 
from  objection,  this  system  recommends  itself  still  by 
the  number  of  facts  which  it  accounts  for  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  The  community  of  origin  of 
the  planets  and  their  satellites  enables  us  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  two  motions  of  these  bodies  are  all 
directed  in  the  same  way  which  is  also  that  of  the 
rotation  of  the  sun ;  It  equally  explains  the  little  in¬ 
clination  of  their  orbits.^  The  pnmitive  fluidity  of 
the  planetary  spheres  is  attested  by  the  flattening 
which  they  have  undergone ;  and  for  the  earth,  in 

e articular,  geology  has  strei^hencd  this  hypothesis 
y  a  multitude  of  discoveries  more  or  less  recent 
In  these  times,  the  chemical  study  of  aerolyths,  and 
the  spectral  analysis  of  the  stars,  have  also  brought 
forward  new  proofs  in  favor  of  Laplace’s  ideas.  M 
Faye,  starting  with  the  results  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions,  has  endeavored  to  determine  exactly  the 
phases  through  which  a  nebula  must  pass  before  it 
becomes  a  sun.  A  gaseous  mass  hot  enough  for  the 
elements  which  compose  it  not  to  be  able  to  combine 
chemically  together  radiates  very  little,  and  conse¬ 
quently  emits  but  a  feeble  light.  This'  is  the  phase 
of  nebula  properly  so  called, — a  phase  of  an  immense 
duration,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  cooling 
process.  In  proportion  as  the  internal  heat  is  dis¬ 
sipated  through  the  surface  which  touches  the  glacial 
void  of  the  cmestial  regions,  the  temperature  of  the 
upper  strata  becomes  lower,  and  the  play  of  affini¬ 
ties  begins  to  manifest  itself.  Deposits  of  solid  or 
liquid  matter  are  formed  which  contribute  in  a  very 
remarkable  degree  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  incip¬ 
ient  star,  as  particles  of  carbon  feed  the  light  of  a 
flame  of  gas ;  but  the  light  becoming  brighter  loses 
in  heat.  At  the  same  time  these  deposits  fall  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  mass  and  again  become  vol¬ 
atilized,  which  sjves  rise  to  an  exchange  of  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descenmng  currents,  —  to  a  sort  of  efferves¬ 
cence  from  top  to  bottom.  The  nebula  transforms 
itself  thus  by  degrees  into  a  variable  star ;  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  sun  fliU  of  movable  spots.  The 
radiation  becomes  then  more  active,  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and  the  solar 
phase,  the  most  brilliant  phase,  approaches  its  end. 
Nevertheless,  the  transformation  may  yet  last  some 
millions  of  years.  The  cold  at  length  reaches  the 
lower  strata,  and  the  star  becomes  enveloped  with  a 
pasty  crust  which  solidifies  itself  in  time,  protecting 
as  by  an  impermeable  garment  a  liquid  nucleus.  In 
this  last  is  preserved  the  remaining  spark  of  the 
celestial  fire.  We  enter  into  the  geologic  phase, 
into  the  phase  of  the  extinct  sun.  The  star  becomes 
an  obscure  globe,  moderately  hot,  surround^  by  a 
habitable  atmosphere.  Under  thu  form  it  still  pur¬ 
sues  its  course  anring  many  centuries ;  but  the  in- 
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ternal  msM  ends  by  becoming  petrified  ;•  the  former 
nun  loses  the  last  remains  of  heat  which  it  preserved 
from  its  origin ;  life  ceases  then  to  be  possible 
in  it. 

The  comets  were  for  Laplace  little  wandering 
nebulas,  strangers  to  the  planetary  system.  Formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  cosmical  matter  which 
seems  to  be  disseminated  with  profusion  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  they  move  in  every  direction  until  they  meet 
a  sun  the  powerful  attraction  of  which  draws  them 
to  it.  Under  this  irresistible  influence  they  describe 
elongated  orbits  :  first,  they  are  seen  to  rush  towards 
the  sun  as  if  they  were  going  to  disappear  in  it ; 
but  the  excess  even  of  the  acquired  velocity  saves 
them  from  destruction :  they  only  turn  around  the 
focus  which  attracts  them,  and  afterwards  depart 
from  it  again  to  lose  themselves  in  immensity.  It  is 
only  in  very  rare  cases  that  they  resign  themselves 
to  describing  regular  orbits,  ellipses,  and  to  return 
periodically  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sun. 
The  number  of  these  fiery  tailed  guests  which  have 
fixed  their  residence  within  the  domain  of  our  sun 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  those  comets 
which  go  away  never  to  return.  Most  of  them  de¬ 
scribe  orbits  of  a  parabolic  or  hyperbolic  form,  the 
beginning  and  end  of  which  are  in  the  infinite. 
These  orbits  or  trajectories  are  so  flexible  on  account 
of  the  weakness  of  the  cometary  masses,  that  the 
planets  themselves  often  disturb  them ;  Lexell’s 
comet  was  completely  thrown  out  of  its  path  by  the 
attraction  of  Jupiter.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  order 
of  the  size  of  the  cometary  masses,  I  will  state  that 
M.  Edouard  Roche  assigns  to  the  great  comet  of 
Donati  a  weight  equal  to  that  of  a  sphere  of  water 
800  kilometres  in  diameter. 

Two  years  ago,  a  Dutch  astronomer,  M.  Hack, 
submitted  the  orbits  of  those  comets  which  had 
been  already  observed  to  a  revision  which  led  him 
to  very  interesting  conclusions.  According  to  M. 
Hcek,  there  exists  in  the  universe  independent 
cometary  systems,  just  as  there  are  planetary  sys¬ 
tems  and  nebular  systems.  These  celestial  hordes 
describe  very  elongated  orbits  around  some  un¬ 
known  centre  of  attractioh.  From  time  to  time, 
an  isolated  comet  or  a  group  of  comets  detaches  it¬ 
self  from  the  band  and  pays  a  visit  to  the  domain 
of  a  neighboring  sun,  a  passing  visit,  unless  the 
visitors  find  themselves  taken  prisoners  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  journey  for  the  future  in  a  closed  orbit 
around  the  star  which  has  captured  them.  Comets 
then  arrive  to  us  generally  from  some  fixed  star. 
The  sun  modifies  their  course,  which  has  already 
undergone  the  disturbing  influence  of  the  othet 
stars,  the  sphere  of  action  of  which  it  has  crossed. 
Sometimes  several  comets  come  to  us  fk>m  the 
same  point  of  space ;  these  are  groups  which  have 
undertaken  a  voyage  in  common. 

M.  Hcek  demonstrates  that  among  the  known 
comets  we  can  recognize  the  existence  of  these  sorts 
of  associations.  If  two  comets  have  come  together 
from  the  same  point  of  the  universe,  they  have 
made  their  appearance  In  the  same  region  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and,  by  goinfr  back  in  ^e  past,  we 
shall  find  them  at  the  same  distance  from  the  sun. 
This  is  what  is  the  case  in  fact  with  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  couples  indicated  by  the  Dutch  astronomer. 
M.  Hcek  nas  succeeded  even  in  forming  some 
groups  of  three  and  one  of  five  comets  the  parent¬ 
age  of  which  does  not  seem  doubtful.  Thus  the 
third  comet  of  1860  constitutes  with  the  first  and 
the  sixth  of  1863  a  most  remarkable  triad.  They 
have  appeared  in  the  same  point  of  the  heavens ; 


their  three  paths  approach  each  other  so  closely  that 
thejr  seem  to  reunite  in  a  group.  M  Hmk  hiaa  in¬ 
vestigated  the  distance  which  separated  these  stars 
from  the  sun  at  distant  epocha  In  1648,  they 
were  all  three  distant  200  radii  from  the  terrestrial 
orbit,  or  three  milliards  of  myriametres;  in  1260, 
six  milliards,  and  in  757,  nine  milliards  of  myria¬ 
metres.  It  results  from  this  that  they  have  trav¬ 
elled  in  company  for  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  three  comets  of  1672,  of  1677,  and  of  1683 
have  likewise  appeared  in  the  same  region  of  the 
heavens  and  at  a  short  interval  (five  or  six  years). 
It  might  be  thought  that  they  constituted  another 
group  of  associate  comets ;  but  the  points  of  inter¬ 
section  of  their  orbits  do  n^  approach  as  near  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  The  comet  of  1672  is  a  stran¬ 
ger  then  to  the  two  comets  of  1677  and  of  1683,  but 
this  is  what  is  quite  unexpected  and  truly  curious : 
the  t'vo  last  form  part  of  the  group  of  which  three 
members  have  visited  us  in  1860  and  in  1863. 
Their  orbits  have  the  same  point  of  conjunction  as 
the  three  others,  and  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
these  two  nebular  stars  have  remained  toother  at 
least  a  thousand  years,  preceding  always  the  three 
comets  of  1860  and  1863  bv  about  a  milliard  of 
myriameters.  We  must  conclude  from  this  that  the 
five  stars  are  emissaries  of  the  same  cometary  focus, 
and  this  focus  appears  to  be  situated  in  the  constel¬ 
lation  of  the  male  Hydra  not  far  from  the  Great 
Cloud.  The  star  which  has  sent  us  these  mes¬ 
sengers  is,  moreover,  in  all  probability  so  far  from 
us,  that  a  minimum  inequality  of  the  original  veloci¬ 
ties  could  have  accelerated  by  two  centuries  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  two  stars  which  have  entered  the  solar 
latitudes  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nothing  forbids  then  to  admit  that  all  five  left  their 
focus  at  the  same  epoch.  M.  Hcek  has  formed  his 
combinations  only  with  comets  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  within  an  interval  of  less  than  ten  years; 
but  the  example  which  has  just  been  cited  proves 
sufficiently  that  this  period  is  too  limited,  and 
everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  number  of 
groups  of  the  same  origin  would  become  much 
larger  by  more  extended  researches. 

What  becomes  of  the  comets  which  detach  them¬ 
selves  thus  from  the  system  to  which  they  belonged 
in  order  to  follow  independent  paths  ?  An  already 
old  opinion,  to  which  several  facts  recently  demon¬ 
strated  appear  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  probabili¬ 
ty,  maintains  that  cometary  matter  exhausts  itself 
by  degrees,  disseminating  itself  in  space.  Kepler, 
in  his  Physiology  of  comets,  compares  these  stars  to 
silk  worms  which  exhaust  their  powers  by  spinning 
cocoons ;  they  end,  he  says,  by  dispersing  and  be¬ 
coming  extinct,  abandoning  alopg  their  paths  these 
emanations  which  form  their  nucleus  and  their 
tails.  M.  d’ Arrest  has  pointed  out  lately  that  the 
gradual  diminution  in  brilliancy  of  Encke’s  comet, 
which  had  already  struck  Encke  himself,  appears  to 
indicate  a  loss  of  substance  which  this  star  was  nn- 
dergoing  in  a  continuous  manner  fropi  the  day  it 
was  discovered.  Gambart’s  comet  reserved  for  us 
a  spectacle  quite  otherwise  unexpected.  Towards 
the  end  of  me  month  of  December  1845,  it  was 
seep  one  fine  morning  to  separate  in  two  and  give 
birth  to  a  new  little  comet,  which  still  accompanied 
it  on  its  return  in  1852.  Since  then  it  has  not  been 
seen  again.  It  was  looked  for  last  year,  all  its  posi¬ 
tions  had  been  calculated  beforehand  with  minute 
care,  but  astronomers  watched  for  it  in  vain,  they 
discovered  no  trace  of  it,  and  little  hope  remains 
that  it  will  ever  be  seen  again.  It  is  pouible  then 
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that  it  no  lonew  exista  It  raflioea,  ntareovor,  to 
look  with  a  Ktue  attention  at  the  admirable  draw- 
inm  of  Donati’s  comet,  which  Mr.  Bond  ha»  pnb- 
li^ed  in  the  Annal*  of  the  Obaerratoiy  of  Cam 
bridge,  to  discover  in  them  die  visible  traces  of  an 
incemant  dispersion  of  the  cometaiy  substance. 
The  lajers  of  coemical  dost  which  the  star  abandons 
on  its  waj  spread  like  light  veils  over  the  regions 
which  it  has  jnst  passed  through.  Testiges  of  an 
analogous  phenomenon  are  to  be  met  widi  in  older 
drawings. 

The  debris  of  comets  fill  then  the  interstellary 
regions.  Bfight  not  this  be  the  origin  of  shooting- 
stars?  This  idea  was  already^  vaguely  ibrmulis^ 
by  Kepler,  readopted'  afterwards  and  very  ingeni¬ 
ously  developed  by  Chladni,  in  his  celebrated  work 
on  Igneous  meteors.  It  received  last  year  a  strik¬ 
ing  confirmation  in  a  discovery,  the  honor  of  which 
is  due  to  an  Italian  astronomer,  M.  Schiaparelli, 
director  of  the  observatory  of  hfilan.  M.  Schia- 
parelfi  had  simply  proposed  to  himself  to  determine 
the  orbits  of  die  meteors  which  come  to  ns  in 
swarms  towards  the  months  of  August  and  Novem¬ 
ber.  Chance,  which  comes  so  often  to  the  aid  of 
the  laborious,  made  him  find  more  than  he  sought. 
He  discovert  that  these  asteroids  follow  exactly 
the  same  paths  as  two  comets  which  have  been  ob¬ 
served,  one  last  year,  the  other  in  1862.  Such  a 
coincidence  is  too  significant  to  be  attributed  to 
purely  fbrtnitous  circumstances:  we  are  almost 
ibrced  to  conclnde  from  it  that  these  two  comets 
form  part  of  the  swarms  of  August  and  November, 
that  they  are  themselves  only  two  monstrous  shoot- 


^e  showers  of  meteors  which  ftirrow  the  heav¬ 
ens  at  these  two  epochs  of  the  year  seem  to  present 
a  periodicity  which  is  clearly  characterized  in 
the  phenomenon  of  November.  Every  thirty-three 
years  —  three  times  each  century  —  shooting-stars 
show  themselves  in  extraordinary  number  during 
the  nights  of  the  11th  to  the  14th  of  November. 
This  periodic  recrudescence  has  been  clearly  proved 
for  tne  first  time  in  1799.  On  the  night  of 
the  12th  of  November,  1799,  milliards  of  shooting- 
stars  illuminated  the  celestial  vault.  From  the 
ecpiator  to  the  northern  latitudes,  this  shower  of  fire 
was  observed  during  four  hours.  At  Cumana,  Al¬ 
exander  von  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  saw  in  the 
eastern  horizon  on  a  large  belt  of  the  firmament  as 
it  were  a  discharge  of  fiiwworks  let  off  from  an  im¬ 
mense  height ;  large  bolides,  the  apparent  diameter 
of  which  sometimes  surpassed  that  of  the  moon,  in¬ 
numerable  shooting-stars,  which  seemed  all  to  come 
fixim  north  to  souA,  crossed  successively  the  heav¬ 
ens,  which  were  remarkably  clear,  and  on  which  in 
some  parts  long  phosphorescent  trails  showed  them¬ 
selves.  In  1832,  and  particulariy  in  1838,  the 
phenomenon  of  November  showed  itself  again  in  all 
its  splendor.  On  the  night  of  the  t2th  to  the  1 3th 
November,  1833,  in  America  meteors  were  seen  -to 
radiate  like  rockets  from  a  common  centre  and 
shoot  in  every  direction.  They  left  in  their  course 
luminous  trails  which  sometimes  coiled  like  ser¬ 
pents;  the  number  of  them  was  so  great,  that  a 
spectator  at  Boston  compared  them  to  snowflakes. 
One  tried  to  count  them,  but  in  vain.  The  in¬ 
terval  of  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  years,  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  two  appearances  of  1 799  and 
of  1832-33,  seemed  to  inaicate  a  very  declared 
periodicity;  one  went  back  into  the  past  by  the 
help  of  chronicles,  and  one  discovered  old  relations 
which  confirmed  the  law  of  the  regular  return  of 


the  phenomenon.  Conaecpieiitly,  we  could  expect 
to  see  it  again  in  1M6,  and  the  event  confirmed 
the  theory,  lor  the  aKteoce  have  been  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  very  brilliant  in  the  month  of  last  Novem¬ 
ber.  Btill,  those  persons  wha  saw  the  shower  of 
stars  of  1833  agree  in  declaring  that  that  of  1866. 
was  less  splendid :  it  is  believed  then  that  we  have 
bad  only  a  foretaste  of  the  grand  promised  show, 
and  that  in  three  months  we  shall  see  a  i^ctacle  of 
a  far  diflferent  magnificence. 

The  period  of  tlm  phenomenon  of  August  is  much 
less  marked.  By  comparing  the  ancient  relations 
consigned  in  the  chromclee,  we  find  that  the  epoefaa 
of  greatest  fmjuency  of  the  August  meteors  are  sep¬ 
arated  by  an  interval' of  almost  lOd  years,  but  that 
these  epochs  instead  of  being  clearly  defined,  gener¬ 
ally  last  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  The  pkenons- 
enon  shows  itself  especially  on  the  night  of  the 
Idth  to  the  11th  August ;  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  displays  was  that  of  1848.  These  meteoric 
showers  have  moreover  from  time  immemorial  struck 
the  imagination  of  peoples.  With  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  tradition  has  it  that  the  shooting-stars  of  the 
month  of  August  are  the  burning  tears  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  whose  feast-day  falls  precisely  on  the  10th; 
hence  the  name  of  St.  Lawrence’s  swarm.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  tradition  current  in  Tbewaly,  in  the 
mountainous  countries  which  surround  Pelion,  the 
heavens  open  during  the  night  of  the  6th  of  August, 
the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  torches  appear 
through  this  opening.  The  annals  of  China  andi 
the  h^y  books  of  the  Hindoos  mention  also  the 
showers  of  shooting-stars.  The  Mfthabhftrata,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  prodigies  which  appeared  m  the  heavens 
after  the  battle  of  the  bird  (iavouda  with  the  ele¬ 
phant  Soupratika,  tells  ns  “  that  in  the  midst  of 
mghtful  tempests  the  stars  shot  in  thousands  through 
the  sky.” 

Tlie  characteristic  features  of  this  phenomenonv 
the  traces  of  which  can  be  fbllowed  to  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  caused  the  existence  to  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  rings  or  swarms  of  meteors  which  the  earth 
would  meet  with  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year  in  its 
journey  round  the  sun.  The  most  different  hy¬ 
potheses  had  been  enounced  on  the  form  and  nature 
of  these  swarms ;  some  astronomers  saw  in  them 
groups  of  the  lowest  order  of  planets,  a  sort  of  small 
change  added  to  the  earth,  and  circulating  with  it 
from  its  birth.  M.  Schiaparelli  opens  to  us  new 
horizons.  According  to  him,  all  tnis  dust  of  stars 
has  come  from  infinite  space,  and  has  been  chained 
to  the  solar  system  by  a  disturbing  action,  which  the 
larger  planets  have  exercised  upon  it  at  a  deter¬ 
mined  epoch. 

This  is  the  .Italian  astronomer’s  ingenious  reason¬ 
ing.  He  begins  by  considering  the  motion  of  a 
cosmical  cloud  arriving  in  a  straight  line  fiom  the 
depths  of  the  universe,  and  which  the  sun  attracts 
within  its  sphere  of  influence.  M.  Schiaparelli 
shows  that  such  an  agglomeration  of  corpuscles 
would  inevitably  change  its^form  in  proportion  as  it 
approached  the  limit  or  its  journey,  and  that,  instead 
of  rushing  in  a  compact  vortex  into  the  midst  of  the 
planets,  it  would  penetrate  into  the  solar  latitudes 
under  the  form  of  a  long  current  which  would  per¬ 
haps  take  thousands  of  years  to  defile  before  this 
star.  The  bed  of  this  immense  meteoric  river  would 
resemble,  moreover,  a  coinetary  orbit,  except  that 
this  last  is  only  a  mathematical  line,  without  materi¬ 
al  existence,  while  the  orbit  of  the  asteroids  would  be 
traced  like  a  luminous  fiiirow  through  the  darkness 
of  the  interplanetary  void.  If  the  earth  meet  on  its 
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w»7  •  aiaular  torrent  flootiiq^  round  ib»««n, 

, there  woald  Msidt  cveiy  vnar,  at  «  fiocad  'data,  a 
meteoric  Aower  which  wo«ld  aaeatito  fall  from  one 
^Mint  of  the  tieaveM:  the  radimting  pmtU  of  the 
■Bhootlag-atari.  If  it  ia  lawful  to  iimimilate  theee 
with  the  currents  of  eoenacal  dast  of  whioh  we  faaire 
just  iBoiMn,  we  mnet  adiak  that  the  eokr  system  is 
actually  trawacsed  ia  erery  direotion  by  current  of 
this  nature.  Thsir  inateriid  suhetanoe  is  rare  enough 
to  allow  them  to  cross  one  another  without  being 
•distrihnted  in  thehr  moTements.  Some,  under  the 
SKtioa  of  <!he  planets,  haste  without  doubt  trans- 
'fonnad  thenaKlvea  into  closed  currents  which  oir- 
loulate  aroond  the  aua  in  allipaes  anore  or  less 
watended  ;  ta  this  category  would  belong  the  Tmp^ 
which  faring  to  us  the  meteors  of  August  aad  No¬ 
vember. 

Goiag  still  further  in  this  diieotion,  M.  Schiapa- 
rslli  has  calculated  the  orbit  of  the  meteors  of 
August,  which  he  calls  Perteidm,  because  they  seem 
*o  PHidiate  from  the  coostellation  of  Pemeos.  A 
simple  glance  over  the  catalogues  of  i-ometi,  made 
hhn  nee  that  this  orbit  was  almost  identical  with 
that  lof  the  second  comet  of  18t>2.  This  comet  had 
presented  rather  curious  appearances,  and  whioh 
had  not  ceased  to  vary  during  the  few  days  that  it 
has  been  in  sight ;  a  streak  of  light  showed  iteetf 
akemately  st  the  left  and  the  right,  sometimes  tliere 
iMM!  taro.  At  a  given  monMnt  this  star  had  ap¬ 
proached  very  nesn-  ns,  it  Iwd  grazed  the  earth's 
•orhst  m  the  region  in  which  we  find  ourselves  every 
year  about  the  10th  of  August ;  hut  when  the  earth 
Nached  this  point  of  its  course  in  1802,  the  oaaiet 
was  yet  far  from  it,  it  arrived  at  it  only  a  month 
after,  the  18th  of  September.  If  chance  it  had 
appeared  some  weeks  sooner,  it  is  tprolmble  that  it 
woaM  'have  met  the  earth  and  that  it  would  have 
crossed 'onr  atmosphere  under  the  form  of  an  im¬ 
mense  bolide. 

Astronomers  who  have  oaionlated  the  orbit  of 
this  oomet  have  assigned  to  it  a  tiiim  of  revolution 
relatively  short :  it  will  come  and  })ay  us  a  visit  in 
la  hundred  and  ten  or  a  hundred  and  twenty  years. 
The  period  of  a  hundred  and  eight  years,  which  is 
vaguely  indiuated  in  the  rechnls  relative  to  the 
meteors  of  St.  Lawrence,  does  not  accord  in  a  very 
atriking  manner  with  the  return  of  the  comet ;  but 
this  is,  very  furtunaitely  for  the  new  theory,  only  a 
seoondary  point.  It  m  sufficient  to  admit  that 
the  comet  and  the  meteoric  swarm  which  it  seems 
4e  conduct  have  nndeigoae  difierent  perturlsitioits 
on  account  of  the  distanoe  in  which  the  one  is  in 
relation  to  the  other,  for  a  difference  of  some  years 
in  tire  revolutions  to  explain  itself  in  a  very  natural 
manner. 

hL  Schiaparelli  has  made  the  same  calculation 
for  the  November  meteors.  After  several  trials  he 
succeeded  in  finding  for  this  group  of  ssteroids  an 
orbit  which  resembles  exactly  that  of  the  first 
oomet  of  1886,  di»covere<l  by  M.  Teinpel  at  Mar¬ 
seilles.  It  is  difficult  to  admit  that  coincidences  as 
extraordinary  are  due  to  chance ;  there  is  in  them 
oertainly  a  relation  of  cause  to  effect  Astronomen; 
htetened  to  seek  other  examples  of  the  agreement 
of  a  cometary  orbit  with  the  orbit  of  a  swarm  of 
ebooting-stars,  and  they  have  sueoeeded  in  finding 
a  place  for  a  dozen  more  comets  in  the  periodic 
swarms  the  existence  of  which  appears  demonstrat¬ 
ed.  If  these  rather  hazarded  approodamtions  could 
justify  thenneWes  in  as'  complete  a  manner  os  those 
which  have  been  establiahed  by  M.  8cfaiaparelli,  the 
bypotbests  of  the  identity  of  comete  and  sfaooting- 


stam  would  beoomean  acquired  fftef;  bat  what  we 
can  «ae  so  far  is,  that  the  a|tcntiaaatedy  of  shoofipg- 
staas  will  take  sank  aamag  the  Utomef  pmfamienal 
antrunoanem.  Until  now  ne  one  saspateed  its  an- 
postanue,  or  it  wns  sought  in  an  illusory  iqqklication 
to  practical  meteorology. 

While  M.  fichiapawlli  bad  occupied  hinuMdr  in 
ilssnonsfratiag  the  existenoe  of  a  eloae  relatianskip 
between  comets  aad  the  luminous  msteon  whioh 
furrow  the  heavens  at  every  moment,  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier  uudertocA  to  find  the  large  pbmet  which  conkl 
have  eontrihuted  to  fix  the  November  ewaim  within 
the  dumains  of  tbe  sun.  According  to  him,  this 
reanlt  is  dueto  a  powerful  perturbiUion  whiuh  the 
planet  Uranus  hns  exercised  about  the  year  126  of 
our  ena  on  a  coamical  cloud  pn— <ng  within  its  in¬ 
fluence.  TUs  oooelusian  has  been  combated  by  M. 
Sohiapnrefli,  who  thinks  that  the  November  swann 
could  only  have  been  deviated  from  its  piXh  by 
Saturn  or  by  Jupiter.  All  this  will  be  decided 
when  more  exact  obaervations  on  the  sbeob^g-stars 
will  permit  us  to  determine  their  course  with  more 
certainty.  One  will  then  have  to  take  into  eonsider- 
ation  tlm  remarkable  labors  of  hL  Seigey  on  tbe 
variations  which  the  number  of  the  shooting-stars 
undergoes  from  hour  to  hour  in  thedifferent  months 
of  the  year,  variations  which  will  without  doubt  re¬ 
ceive  a  satisfactory  explanation  in  a  complete  theo¬ 
ry  of  ffie  phenomenon.  If  we  think  of  all  the  facts 
which  observers  have  indicated  and  whioh  remain  to 
be  accounted  for,  we  mast  oonfims  tl«t  the  bold  and 
ingenious  bypotfaesis  of  M.  Scbiaparelli  has  yet 
only  lifted  a  comer  of  the  veil  which  covers  the 
cause  of  these  mysterions  appearances.  Still,  this 
hypothesis  promises  to  be  fruitful  in  important  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  cannot  help  remaiking  how  much  k.  re¬ 
sembles  a  revelation.  From  time  immemovial  people 
have  seen  shooting-etars  lunrow  tbe  heavens  every 
night  and  they  wore  frighteaied  when  by  chance  a 
large  comet  dMplayed  its  pale  light  on  the  horixon. 
The  soil  of  the  earth  is  strown  with  debris  of  comets 
and  cosmioal  dusts,  which  ironstitate  perhaps  a  real 
mineral  manure  laUen  from  tbe  sky,  and  yet  we  be¬ 
come  uneasy  at  the  thought  of  a  possible  meeting 
with  one  of  these  beneficent  stars  I 
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It  seemed  all  too  good  to  be  true :  the  rest  tram 
labor,  the  swift  flight  across  southern  seas,  the  land¬ 
ing  amid  strange,  dark  faces  on  a  burnished  shore, 
the  slow,  delicious  journey  through  tauMurisk  groves 
and  palm  forests,  and  the  halt  in  the  Desert  that 
came  at  last. 

I  had  been  doing  for  the  last  twelve  months  what 
young  artists  and  authors  are  constantly  doing  to 
their  own  ruin,  and  the  justifiable  ill-humor  of  crit¬ 
ics,  namely,  working  against  the  grain.  A  sweet, 
generous,  and  beantifid  patroness 'seeing  me  oa  tee 
high  road  to  brain  fever  or  hopeless  medioority, 
stepped  forward  in  time  and  sent  bk*  to  the  Desert. 
If  ever  I  achieve  anything  excellent,  k  will  be  ow¬ 
ing  to  that  lady,  the  Vhtoria  Colonna  of  her  Iwm- 
ble  Michael  Ai^lo.  My  little  sister  Mary  eaam 
with  me,  and  when  I  tell  yon  that  she  was  a  teaober 
in  a  Khexfl,  you  will  aasily  understand  what  an  intox¬ 
icating  thing  it  was  for  hier  to  see  a  new  workl  every 
day  and  hare  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night. 
Tbe  poor  oliild  could  hanlly  behave  in  an  existenoe 
without  Czemydi  soalee  being  played  on  three  ar 
four  pianos  at  once,  and  a  barrel-organ  and'brass 
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band  in  the  street  “  O  Tom,”  she  would  sajr  to 
Qjie  a  dozen  times  a  dfy,  “I’ve  ^t  C  scale  and 
*  Wait  for  the  wagon  ’  on  my  brain,  and  can’t  get 
rid  of  them,”  so  that  I  verily  believe  to  my  beauti* 
ful  Vittoria  Colonna  Mary’s  present  well-being  is 
due  as  much  as  my  own. 

We  halted  at  a  little  military  station  on  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Sahara,  about  a  week  before 
Christmas-day.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  not 
too  warm.  A  delicious  mellow  atmosphere  envel¬ 
oped  pahn,  and  pliun  and  mosque ;  the  air,  blown 
across  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  wild 
thyme  and  rosemary,  refreshed  us  like  wine:  we 
seemed  to  have  new  souls  and  new  bodies  given  us, 
and  were  as  free  from  care  as  the  swallows  dying 
overhead.  Travellers  never  came  to  Teschoun,  as 
this  little  oasis  is  called :  but  we  had  placed  ourselves 
under  the  guidance  of  an  enterprising  Frenchman, 
who  transacted  all  sorts  of  business  on  the  road  be¬ 
tween  Mascara  and  Fig-gig,  the  last  French  post  in 
the  Desert.  His  name  was  Dominique,  and  I  shall 
always  look  upon  him  as  the  most  remarkable  man 
1  ever  knew.  He  was  as  witty  as  Sidney  Smith,  as 
clever  at  expediences  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  as 
shrewd  a  politician  as  Machiavelli,  as  apt  at  lan¬ 
guages  as  Mezzo&nd,  and  as  brave  as  Garibaldi. 
Being  a  bachelor,  Dominique  was  none  the  less 
ready  to  receive  us,  and  with  the  help  of  an  old  Cor¬ 
sican  named  Napoleon,  made  us  very  comfortable. 
AVhen  Dominique  was  carrying  His  Imperial  Maj¬ 
esty’s  mails  to  some  remote  station  southward,  or 
gone  to  an  Arab  fair  to  buy  cattle,  Napoleon  ca¬ 
tered  for  us,  and  cooked  for  us,  and  did  both  ad¬ 
mirably.  Both  master  and  servant  spiced  their 
dishes  plentifully  with  that  mother-wit,  never  seen 
in  such  perfection  as  in  crude  colonies  where  people 
without  it  would  fare  so  ill. 

“  What  are  we  to  do  for  society  for  poor  Made¬ 
moiselle  ?  ”  asked  Dominique,  as  he  served  our  first 
dinner.  “  Monsieur  can  amuse  himself  with  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  garrison,  but  there  are  no  ladies  here.” 

“  When  my  brother  is  out,  I  shall  stay  at  home 
and  talk  to  Napoleon,”  Mary  said,  with  a  mock  as¬ 
sumption  of  dignity ;  “  1  don’t  want  to  be  amused. 
Monsieur  Dominique.” 

“  Mon  Dieu,  Mademoiselle !  the  oflicers  of  the 
garrison  will  all  fall  in  love  with  you,  and  that 
ought  to  amuse  you  better  than  talking  to  Napo¬ 
leon,”  Dominique  answered.  “  It ’s  a  very  dull  life 
they  lead  here,  these  poor  officers,  and  if  it  were  n’t 
for  hunting  gazelles  and  hyenas,  and  playing  the 
deuce  with  the  Arabs,  they ’d  die  of  ennui ;  but  a 
pretty  young  lady  like  you  will  turn  their  heads 
soon  enough.” 

Mary  blushed,  and  tried  to  change  the  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“  What  do  they  do  with  themselves  all  day 
long  ?  ”  she  asked. 

”  I  ’ll  tell  you  that  quickly  enough.  Mademoiselle. 
M.  le  Commandant  has  to  see  that  the  Cadi  gets 
what  he  can  out  of  the  Cheiks,  and  the  Cheiks  get 
what  they  can  out  of  the  tribes,  and  that  the  tribes 
hold  their  tongue.  That  is  what  the  Commandant 
has  to  do,  young  lady,  and  he  does  it  pretty  well. 
M.  le  Capitaine  has  an  easier  time  of  it,  except 
when  there  is  an  insurrection,  and  then  he  makes  a 
raid  against  the  Arabs,  and  after  keeping  his  men 
out  of  their  way  very  cleveriy,  sticks  up  the  French 
flag  somewhere  in  the  Desert  and  comes  home.  M. 
le  Ueutenant  does  odd  jobs  for  the  Commandant 
and  the  Ci^taine,  and  plays  the  flute,  but  we  have 
got  M.  le  Grdndral  down  here  for  a  few  days,  and  he 


is  setting  everybody  to  work.  1  dare  say  the  end 
of  it  will  be  an  expedition  into  the  Desert.  You 
may  look.  Monsieur,  I ’m  not  talking  at  random,  I 
assure  you;  generals  love  war  as  umbrella-makers 
love  bad  weather,  and  it  is  easier  to  make  people 
fight,  than  it  is  to  make  it  rain.” 

“  I  think  French  officers  must  be  a  wicked  set ; 
I  hope  none  of  them  will  come  near  us,”  Mary 
said.  “  The  poor  Arabs,  "how  my  heart  bleeds  for 
them !  ” 

“  Tiens  I  Mademoiselle,  there  is  no  reason  for 
your  heart  to  bleed.  Big  flies  live  on  little  ones  all 
the  world  over,  and  if  the  French  eat  up  the 
Arabs,  the  Arabs  eat  up  each  other,  and  would  be 
starved  else;  the  officers  are  very  nice,  harmless 
gentlemen,  I  assure  you;  and  as  to  the  Comman¬ 
dant,  though  he  thinks  fighting  the  best  fun  in  the 
world,  he  wouldn’t  hurt  a  fly.  To  see  him  pet 
his  little  gazelle  would  make  you  cry.  She ’s  the 
only  lady  in  the  place,  and  I  believe  if  she  died  it 
would  break  his  heart  But  peimle  must  have  some¬ 
thing  to  be  fond  of.  My  old  Napoleon  yonder  has 
taken  a  fancy  to  a  cat,  and  when  the  cat  dies,  Na¬ 
poleon  will  be  as  lost  as  his  namesake  the  Emperor 
was  at  St  Helena.  Listen  a  moment,  that’s  the 
Lieutenant  practising  on  his  flute,  he  has  a  little 
lodging  next  door.” 

The  Lieutenant  played  very  prettily,  and  Maiy 
seemed  to  like  his  playing  mueh  better  than  Domi¬ 
nique’s  stories.  As  her  room  adjoined  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant’s,  she  seems  likely  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
his  musical  capacities ;  but  I  do  not  think  she  lay 
awake  to  be  serenaded  that  night  We  were  fairly 
intoxicated  with  the  sweet  air  of  the  Desert  we  had 
been  breathing  all  day,  and  went  to  bed  at  eight 
o’clock,  too  tired  and  happy  to  dream. 

Next  morning  Dominique  informed  us  that  he 
had  himself  delivered  our  letter  of  introduction  to 
M.  le  Commandant,  who  promised  to  wait  upon  us 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  Not  knowing  at  what 
hour  we  might  expect  him,  we  set  to  work  imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast  to  prepare  my  room  for  the 
reception  of  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  I  helped 
Mary  as  well  as  I  was  able,  and  when  nothing  re¬ 
mained  to  do  but  the  dusting,  retired  into  a  recess 
to  trim  my  beard. 

An  Englishwoman  is  never  so  well  dressed  as 
when  she  emerges  from  her  bedroom  at  early  morn¬ 
ing;  and  I  must  say  that  Mary  looked  the  daintiest 
little  housewife  possible  to  conceive  as  she  went 
about  dusting  and  polishing  in  a  pink  cambric  dress 
and  tiny  bla»  apron.  But  neat  as  she  was,  and  neat 
as  my  ^ard  ana  the  room  were  in  a  fair  way  of  be¬ 
coming,  we  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
confusion  at  what  followed,  for  quite  suddenly  the 
door  was  thrown  open,  there  was  a  military  tramp 
and  a  rattling  of  a  sword  outside,  and  Dominique 
exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “  M.  le  Comman¬ 
dant.” 

Imp^ible  self-possession  is  a  beautiful  quality, 
and  whilst  Mary  and  I  stood  blushing  and  aghast, 
like  school  children  caught  at  stealing  cherries,  M. 
le  Commandant  had  made  a  courteous  speech.  Wel¬ 
coming  us  to  Teschoun.  Then  we  all  sat  down, 
and  M.  le  Commandant  talked  to  us.  He  was  a 
sunburnt  soldierly  man  about  fifty-five,  with  a  rough 
manner  but  a  kind  smile,  and  we  felt  at  home  with 
him  in  a  moment 

“  I  presume  that  Monsieur  wishes  to  see  as  much 
of  the  country  as  possible,”  he  said,  “  and  I  shall  be 
enchanted  to  place  at  Monsieur’s  disposal  horses 
and  my  servant  and  a  spahis  as  guides.  But  what 
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will  Mademoiselle  do  whilst  her  brother  is  away  ? 
I  must  send  her  my  little  gazelle  to  play  with  her.” 

“  My  sister  will  like  to  go  with  me  where  it  is 
practicable,”  I  said. 

lie  Commandant  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  at 
Mary  much  as  one  looks  upon  a  pretty  little  duck¬ 
ling  or  a  ^ear-old  baby. 

“Monsieur  is  evidently  jesting,”  he  answered. 
“  Mademoiselle  would  be  too  fatigued  to  undertake 
such  journeys.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so,”  Mary  said ;  “  I  have  no  fear. 
Monsieur,  and  I  like  to  be  with  my  brother.” 

“  Ah,  what  courage  you  English  ladies  have ! 
Well,  Mademoiselle,  we  will  find  you  a  quiet  horse 
and  make  everything  as  pleasant  as  possible.”  And 
after  inviting  ns  to  dine  with  him  one  evening  and 
bidding  us  to  make  use  of  him  in  every  possible 
way,  he  took  leave  of  us. 

“  How  nice  he  is !  ”  cried  Mary,  as  soon  as  the 
door  was  fairly  closed;  “  if  all  French  officers  were 
like  this  one,  Tom,  I  think  we  shall  not  care  how 
long  we  stay  in  the  Desert  —  ” 

“  Your  heart  has  very  quickly  ceased  to  bleed  for 
the  poor  Arabs,  I  see.” 

“  But  how  can  we  be  sure  that  that  Dominique’s 
stories  are  all  true  ?  No,  Tom,  I  won’t  believe  any 
harm  of  this  kind-looking  Commandant,  —  I  only 
wish  he  had  not  come  till  the  room  was  tidied  and  I 
bad  got  on  a  muslin  frock,  but  as  we  are  sure  of 
having  no  more  visitors  1  ’ll  finish  your  room  and 
then  unpack.” 

We  were  fairly  at  our  work  again,  when  another 
military  step  sounded,  and  another  sword  rattled  in 
the  passage  outside.  This  time  Dominique’s  arm 
swung  ba4^  the  door  with  less  pomposity  and  Domi¬ 
niques  voice  was  a  trifle  less  emphatic  as  he  ushered 
in — “  M.  le  Capitaine.” 

Again  Mary  and  I  scuttled  about  like  young  rab¬ 
bits,  and  then  stood  still  staring  shyly,  and  again  our 
embarrassment  was  met  by  the  calmest  nonchalance. 
The  second  visitor  was  a  man  of  much  more  pres¬ 
ence  than  the  Commandant.  He  had  the  polished 
graceful  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  though 
quite  as  good-natured  as  the  Commandant,  his  good 
nature  pleased  us  less,  because  it  was  less  spontane¬ 
ous. 

“  I  hope  you  will  stay  some  time  at  Teschoun,” 
he  said,  looking  at  Mary.  “  The  ennui  of  our  lives 
here  is  terrime.  Think  of  it.  Mademoiselle,  we 
have  no  theatre,  no  music,  no  society,  and  no 
domestic  lifb.  To  find  a  lady  here  is  like  the  mirac¬ 
ulous  advent  of  an  angel.”  Mary  blushed,  and  had 
no  courage  to  make  the  spright^  answers  she  had 
made  the  Commandant.  The  fine  air  and  grand 
compliments  of  the  Capitaine  overcame  the  little 
thing,  but  she  looked  distractingly  .pretty  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  him,  smiling  and  blushing  when  he 
addressed  her  and  only  saying,  “Oui,  Monsieur,” 
or  “  Non,  Monsieur,”  or  at  most,  —  “  Vraiment,  Mon¬ 
sieur.” 

“  Does  Mademoiselle  ride  ?  ”  asked  the  gallant 
Capitaine. 

“  Oui,  Monsieur.” 

“  Then  Mademoiselle  shall  ride  my  little  barb ; 
there  is  hardly  such  a  horse  anywhere.  Mademoiselle, 
so  docile,  so  sweet-tempered,  and  so  sure-footed.  It 
is  not  every  lady  I  would  trust  with  my  little  horse, 
but  I  know  how  an  Englishwoman  can  sit  in  the 
saddle,  and  I  am  proud  to  offer  it  to  Mademoiselle.” 

“  Je  vous  remercie  bien.  Monsieur.” 

Then  the  Capitaine  talked  of  Christmas-day. 

”  We  will  have  a  little  fete  ckampdtre  in  Made¬ 


moiselle’s  honor,”  he  said ;  “  we  will  go  to  the  great 
waterfalls  of  Boisel-Kebir,  and  breakfast  thore.  I 
will  invite  my  Commandant  and  all  the  ofiScers  of 
the  garrison.  Monsieur  can  make  a  sketch,  and 
Mademoiselle  can  gather  flowers.” 

We  expressed  ourselves  delighted  at  the  pro¬ 
posal,  and,  after  promising  to  send  Mary  ostriches’ 

Sand  jackals’  skins  to  take  to  England,  the 
,  tain  left  us.  • 

“  1  don’t  like  the  Capitaine  so  well  as  the  Com¬ 
mandant,”  Maiy  said ;  “  but  how  kind  they  all  are  to 
us !  It  is  as  if  we  were  princes  on  a  journey  of 
triumph.  O  Tom,  what  days  to  remember  are 
these  I " 

“  I  think  your  head  will  be  fairly  turned,  what 
with  the  Commandant’s  dinners  and  the  Capitaine’s 
ffites  champdtres,”  I  said,  “and  if  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant —  ” 

“  Monsieur  le  Lieutenant,”  announced  Domi¬ 
nique,  opening  the  door  calmly,  as  if  nothing  was 
the  matter. 

We  had  been  twice  so  shocked  and  surprised 
that  we  had  no  more  embarrassment  to  expend  on 
the  Lieutenant.  Indeed,  he  was  rather  shy  himself, 
which  was  the  very  thing  to  reassure  a  warm¬ 
hearted  sympathetic  little  creature  like  my  sister; 
and  they  began  to  talk  together  without  any  effort. 
He  was  young  and  handsome,  with  a  very  frank, 
pleasant  expression. 

“  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  useless  for  me  to  offer  my 
poor  services,”  he  said  very  modestly,  “  my  superior 
officers  having  forestalled  me,  but  it  will  make  me 
verjr  happy  to  do  anything  for  you.  If  Made¬ 
moiselle  would  like  any  stuffed  birds  or  dried 
flowers  and  plants,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  for  her,  and  perhaps  Monsieur  would  like 
me  to  show  him  some  wonderful  things  to  pmnt.  I 
draw  a  little  myself,  and  know  where  the  finest 
points  of  view  are  to  be  found.” 

We  thanked  him  heartily,  and  accepted  all  that 
he  offered  us.  As  it  was  now  time  for  our  second 
breakfast,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  lunch,  we 
pressed  him  to  partake  of  it  with  us,  which  he  did. 
We  should  not  have  ventured  upon  inviting  the 
Commandant,  much  less  the  Capitaine,  so  uncere¬ 
moniously,  but  the  Lieutenant’s  diflident  manner 
had  set  us  quite  at  our  ease. 

“  I  have  a  very  bumble  apartment,”  he  said, 
“  but  if  Monsieur  and  Mademoiselle  will  visit  me,  I 
will  do  the  honors  of  it  with  pride  and  pleasure.  I 
can  at  least  offer  them  a  little  music.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  that  you  play,”  Mary  said,  smiling ; 
“  our  rooms  join,  and  1  heard  you  playing  before  1 
went  to  sleep  last  night.” 

“  O  Mademoiselle,  I  shall  never  forgive  myself 
if  I  disturbed  you  —  ” 

“  No,  indeed  yon  did  not.  Monsieur.  Much  as  I 
liked  the  music,  I  was  too  tired  to  listen  to  it,  and 
went  to  sleep  all  the  same.” 

Then  they  both  laugheil  gleefully  like  children, 
and  the  Lieutenant  promised  to  play  to  her  and 
send  her  to  sleep  every  night.  Af^r  breakfast,  he 
accompanied  us  on  a  tour  of  insprotion.  We  soon 
saw  all  that  there  was  to  see  of  Teschoun,  namely, 
a  little  line  of  bazaars  kept  by  Jews  and  negroes, 
a  little  boulevard  of  a  year’s  growth,  two  imposing- 
looking  gates,  one  looking  towards  Morocco,  one  to¬ 
wards  the  Sahara,  a  straggling  camp,  and  a  wall 
of  circumvallation.  There  were  gardens  in  embryo 
here  and  there,  but  no  trees  of  ai^  size,  and  not 
till  you  had  got  fairly  away  fkim  'Teschoun,  could 
you  penjeive  that  its  aspect  was  striking  or  im- 
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MRDg.  IVaa,  looking  back  fra«  the  crag^ 
£eigbta  that  aiirrouadad  k,  tbe  wtnte  line  af  we 
4MNBp  and  the  bcSt  of  Tcrdnre  encircling  it  like  a 
■nhboa,  atnick  tke  vye  as  a  pleaeant  contiaat  to  tbe 
warm,  yellow  atmoapfaere  c£  the  earth  and  dry. 
The  wannki  and  tke  ydkiwaeai  were  delicioaa.  A 
fraah,  Bwaet  Vaeae  blew  aeroa  our  &cea  from  tke 
Deeert.  We  sat  down  and  drew  it  >in  with  long, 
devouring  breaths. 

A  hundred  yards  behind  lo,  his  bright  brown 
body  sharply  oatlinad  against  the  pal^  an^er- 
oolored  aky,  stood  a  kttle  Bedouin,  smiling  down 
upon  as.  ' 

It  was  a  perfect  personification  of  Eastern  life,  and 
8  wade  n  ircteh  smikt  the  Laentcaant  tald  Mary  of 
his  bard  oampaign  aouthMoird,  and  his  joy  at  deck¬ 
ing  the  first  glimpse  of  Tesehoun  from  tke  distanoe. 
When  we  returned  home  we  found  that  the  Com- 
snandant’s  seiwant  had  left  a  bunch  of  roses  for 
Mary,  witk  his  mastert  compliments,  that  the  Ca- 
pitaine’s  servant  had  been  sent  round  with  his 
waster’s  horse  for  her  to  try,  and  that  tlie  Qdndral 
had  sent  word  by  his  aMie-de*cRmp  that  he  would 
■do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  us  that 
wrening.  Mary  and  I  frit  utterly  overwhelmed  by 
isuoh  goodness  and  condescension.  A  real  starred, 
laoed  Gdndral  was  about  to  call  on  us!  We  could 
■hardly  believe  that  we  were  our  ideaSical  insignifi¬ 
cant  selves,  who,  but  for  you,  O  most  sweet  and 
hsnored  patroness, — would  have  sank  uadi-r  the 
burden  01  toil  imposed  upon  us.  But  how  all  was 
changed !  He  poor  unknown  artist  was  treated  as 
if  he  had  been  Sir  Petesr  Paul  Rubens ;  the  huaiblc , 
little  school-teacber  wm  fSted  and  flattered  Bee  the 
wifr  Of  a  conquering  Coinma(nderin<Chief. 

We  had  invited  the  young  Lieutenant  to  drink 
tea  with  us  at  eight  o’clock,  and  were  eqjoying  a 
littk;  innsic  after  a  very  sociable  fashion,  when  a 
noisy  excitement  seemed  to  shake  the  house  like  the 
shock  of  an  earthquake,  and  Monsieur  le  Gdn^ral 
was  announced  in  Dominique’s  most  impressive 
manner. 

M.  le  iCrdn^ral  was  by  no  means  an  awful-looking 
person,  and  indeed  we  had  so  hugely  expended  our 
snrprise  already,  that  we  had  no  more  at  command. 
He  was  an  excessively  stout,  merry  person,  middle- 
aged,  of  a  beautiful  complexion,  ana  a  capacity  to 
wmk  that  would  have  vulgarized  any  one  else  but 
a  general.  He  made  himself  very'  pleasant,  ac¬ 
cepted  a  cup  of  tea,  praised  Mary’s  French,  said 
that  he  intended  to  dine  with  us  at  the  Comman- 
danth  to-morrow,  and  told  ns  some  laughable  stories 
about  the  Arabs.  1  noticed  that  the  Lieutenant 
seemed  quite  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  Gd- 
ndral,  and  sat  flute  in  hand,  like  a  statue.  Maiy 
tried  to  put  him  at  his  ease,  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
did  not  mend  matoers  when  the  Gdndnd  began  first ' 
to  twit  him  about  his  musical  aecompli^ments,  and 
then  to  catechize  him  on  military  matters. 

**  Ton  were  in  that  affair  of  ’59,  in  Kabylia, 
were  n’t  you  f he  asked  in  tkat  qmck,  positive, 
military  tone,  to  which  we  with  difficulty  get  ac¬ 
customed. 

“  Oui,  mon  Gdndral." 

‘‘It  was  a  badly  managed  thing,  I  believe.  Tbe 
Kabyks  got  the  bettor  of  you  more  than  once, 
did  n’t  they  ?  ” 

“  I  believe  so,  mon  Gdudral.” 

“ Bah! ’’cried the  Gdndral, turning  to  me.  “You 
pee  what  these  young  officers  know  of  their  trade ; 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Monsieur  le  Lieutenants 
musical  education  is  much  more  advanced,  and  to 


serenade  Mademoiselle  suhs  Mm  unioh  better  th.t, 
to  make  war  against  the  enemies  of  his  oonntry.” 

And,  at  the  mention  oftiteesKmies  of  Ms  country, 
tbe  Gdndral  indulged  in  a  wink.  When  he  wu 
ready  to  go  he  sent  ike  Lmutonaat  to  under  up  his 
hone,  muoh  m  if  he  Imd  been  a  little  hoy  of  ten 
years  old ;  and  on  taking  lesrre  added  half  a  doaen 
ooumussions  in  the  same  peremptoiy'  tone.  The 
poor  Lieutenant  hsiened  very  BUDmimvely,  but  no 
sooner  had  the  G^ndral  dashed  down  the  street,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  servant,  eqnnUy  well  mounted,  than  he 
grew  gay  and  eaqr  ngmn. 

■As  soon  ns  vre  were  nlone,  Mary  brought  out  her 
shmdor  supply  of  gala  drosses,  smd  we  discussed 
tke  important  subjact  of  her  toilnt  of  the  next 
evening. 

“  It  seems  to  me,”  I  said,  “  that  if  yon  dress  for 
the  Lieutenant,  you  will  displease  tbe  Capitaine ; 
if  you  dress  for  the  Capitaine,  you  will  displease  the 
Cmmandant ;  and  if  ymu  dress  for  the  Comman¬ 
dant,  you  will  displease  the  Gdndral.” 

Mary  gathered  up  her  'fineries  in  alarm.  “  Don’t 
you  think  I  had  better  stay  away  from  the  dinner 
altogether,  Tom  ” 

“By  no  means,”  I  said,  “settle  the  matter  by 
dressing  to  please  me.” 

Which  she  accordingly  did,  and  the  result  was  a 
semimoresque,  dainty  and  glowing  bit  of  costume 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  time  and  place. 


PAST  II. 


PRBCI8EI.T  at  seven  o’clock  we  presented  our¬ 
selves  at  the  Commandant’s,  Mary  looking  very 

rain  her  transpmwnt  white  dress,  brilliant  sack 
nis  silk,  and  necklets  and  bracelets  of  coral 
and  palm-seeds.  The  little  thing  had  such  loving 
dark  eyes,  euch  a  soft  blootn  on  her  cheeks,  and 
sarh  a  sweet  nsouth,  that  1  could  hardly  blame  the 
Gdndml  for  wishing  to  have  her  sit  beside  him 
at  dinner.  'The  Cosnaandairt,  being  a  little  shy, 
would  have  given  up  aU  his  privileges  os  host,  but 
the  G^ndral  imisted  upon  the  Commandant  leading 
her  in,  and  she  sat  between  tlie  two.  It  was  very 
mortifying  for  the  Capitaine  and  the  Lieutenant; 
the  former  made  an  effort  to  be  complimentary  and 
entertaining  across  tbe  table,  but  tlm  latter  looked 
quite  ■orest^llesi,  stud  hardly  raised  his  eyes  from 
m  pinto.  When  we  retired  to  the  drawing-room 
matters  went  a  little  better.  The  tame  gazelle  was 
brought  in  for  Mademoiselle  Marie  to  see,  and 
whilst  tbe  Gkufml  and  the  Commandant  bad  a 
long  discussion  on  military  affairs,  the  rest  of  ns 
sported  with  tlie  pretty  creature  amd  made  pleasant 
plans  for  the  morrow.  Then  an  am'ising  game  of 
cards  was  set  on  foot,  over  which  we  were  growing 
very  merry,  when  up  came  tbe  Gdn^ral  and  the 
Comnwndant 

“  Eh,  bien  i  ”  said  the  Gdndral,  slyly  nudging  the 
Capitaine.  “  We  have  not  been  so  cngrMsed  but 
we  heard  one  or  two  pleasant  things  talked  of. 
Upon  my  word,  Capitaine,  I  am  half  disposed  not  to 
go  to  Mascara  till  after  your  picnic  to  the  water¬ 
falls." 

“You  will  do  my  poor  little  filte  great  honor, 
mon  Gdn^l,”  answered  the  Capitaine,  add^ 
naively,  “but  I  think  that  the  wild  geese  flying 
northwards  mean  rain.” 

“  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  shall  have  no  rain  ^  a 
fortnight  after  Christmas.  Mademoiselle  Marie,  I 
shall  So  myself  the  boner  of  offering  you  one  of  my 
horses  to  ride  —  ” 
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“  MMlemonelte  ha*  alraMfy  comlMcaaded  to 
accept  mine,’'  the  Capitnine  put  hi  with  stiAies. 

<<  Maclemoieenfr  Mam,  th»  gentkifMNi  has  no 
hone  fit  to  carry  a  lady.  The  hrote  he  oflfers  you 
has  no  more  mouth  than  an  elephant.  Keep  on  the 
safe  side  and  ride  mine,  wUch  »  a  hMnb,  I  assure 
you  Mademoiselle,  —  a  lamb." 

The  Gdndral  spoke  in  jest,  bat  the  Capitaine  was 
very  near  losing  hie  temper.  Mary  being  thus 
appealed  to,  thought  to  extrieate  herself  from  the 
dilrcnlt)'  by  declaring  hers^f  half  almd  of  riding 
either  horse,  being  an  inexperienced  horsewoman. 
But  both  the  gentlemen  haid  mules,  and  both  the 
gentlemen’s  mmes  were  the  beat  Poor  Maiy  colored 
and  looked  at  me  in  despair. 

I  think,”  I  said,  **  that  rite  safest  plan  will  he  for 
my  sister  to  try  the  hones,  and  see  which  salts  her 
the  best” 

'Fhen  the  different  routes  to  the  waterfhUs  were 
discussed,  and  the  different  Douan  or  Arab  Tillages 
where  it  wooM  be  best  to  hare  a  Diflfa  or  feast  pro¬ 
vided,  Mary’s  judgment  beinj;  ashed  in  every  fn- 
stance.  Alt  this  time  the  Lieutenant  had  turned 
over  the  Iteaves  of  a  newspaper  very  meekly,  and  the 
Commandant  had  caressed  his  tame  gazelle.  As 
soon  as  she  couM  politely  fiee  herself,  hury  went  up 
to  him. 

“  How  pretty  smd  playftil  and  fond  it  Is !  ”  she 
said,  stooping  down  to  stroke  the  little  creatnre. 
The  grave  face  of  the  Commandant  brightened. 

“Yes,  it  would  be  very  triste  here  without  the 
little  thing.’” 

“  Do  you  never  go  to  France,  Monsieur  ?  ” 

“  I  shall  perhaps  ^  in  two  years’  time,  but  you  see, 
Mademois^e,  that  is  a  long  time  to  look  forward  to, 
and  if  my  mother  should  not  be  living,  I  might  as 
well  stay  here.” 

“  Do  you  like  fighting  the  Arabs  in  the  Desert, 
then.  Monsieur  ?  ” 

“  Mademoiselle,  when  one  takes  up  the  profession 
of  arms,  fighting  and:  exile  are  chases  entendws ;  I 
often  sigh  for  a  settled  domestic  lifh,  but  I  might 
have  been  worse  off.  I  might  have  gone  to  Mexico, 
for  instance.” 

The  Commandant’s  manner  was  so  simple,  so 
manly,  and  so  tinged  with  sadness,  that  I  think  any 
woman  would  have  sympathized  with  him  as  much 
as  my  little  sister  Mary  did.  She,  poor  child,  having 
lived  all  her  life  in  a  school-room,  was  quite  ready 
to  make  a  hero  of  any  man  who  soailed  kindly  upon 
her ;  and  hero  were  four  heroes,  in  handsome  uni- 
fonBB,  all  smiling  upon  her  at  once !  There  was 
the  sweet  sense  of  youth  drawing  her  to>  the  Lieu- 
tentmt,  but  I  think  the  Commandant  stood  next  in 
her  favor,  and  she  could  not  for  a  moment  forget 
the  courteous  kindness  of  the  other  two. 

“  It  must  be  all  a  dream,  Tom,”  she  said,  as  she 
gave  mo  her  good-night  kiss ;  “  but  oh !  if  it  is  a 
dream,  don’t  let  me  wake  yet” 

We  dreamed  some  wonderful  things  in  the  next 
few  days.  Dominique  made  us  fjet  up  one  morning 
very  early,  and  drove  us  in  his  little  wooden  gig  to 
an  Arab  encampment  miles  away  in  the  Desert.  It 
was  dawn  when  we  started,  and  large,  pale  stars 
were  shining  in  a  violet  sky  ;  then,  like  a  gorgeous 
but(erdy  emerging  from  a  dusky  chrysalis,  came  the 
Lastem  day,  and  we  felt  m  if  living  on  a  world 
warmed  by  a  hundred  suna  The  warm,  intoxi¬ 
cating  light  took  pomesmon  of  ous  senses,  and  so 
■weet,  so  rarefied,  so  indescribably  delicious  was  the 
tir,  that  it  seemed  to  give  wings  to  onr  dull  bodies. 
Every  now  and  then  we  were  overtaken  by  clouds 


of  locnsts,  their  Kttio  wings  ghstsning  like  diamonds 
against  the  soft  sky,  or  fiocn  of  starlings  darkened 
the  ah',  or  a  serrii^  line  of  wild  geese  passed  ma^ee- 
tieally  overhead.  'Then  we  came  to  the  tents,  tmd 
at  our  approach  a  doaen  dw  rushed  out  to  snap- 
>  and  siuuv,  and  a  hundred  little  naked  children 
scampered  and  senttled  aeroes  the  way.  A  stately 
I  Bedonin  made  m  wehcome,  and  whilst  Dominique 
transacted  busmess  with  him,  his  women  gathered 
roond'  us,  chattering  an<l  grinning  Kke  chiMren. 
Then  wre  were  foasted  npon  cous-cons-sou  and  figi^ 
and  took  leave  after  many  salamaleks. 

Another  day  we  went  out  franting  gazeHes,  biv¬ 
ouacking  along  a  riverside,  and  foasting,  Arab 
fashion,  off  a  sheep  roasted  whole.  Doralniqiie  had 
found  a  pretty  bttle  French  girl,  daughter  of  a 
travelling  famer,  to  act  as  Mary’s  handmaid,  and 
she  now  fhlt  len-  isolated  among  so  many  men,  and 
less,  shy  too.  The  poor  child  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
being  spoiled,  what  with  suddenly  finding  herself 
transformed  from  a  school-room  Cinderelhi  toj  a 
fairy-tale  princess,  and  having  fbur  lovers,  all  hcr^ 

^  at  once.  For  it  was  impossiMe  to  deny  that  the 
^  General,  the  Commandant,  the  Capitaine,  and  the 
Lieutenant,  all  behaved  like  lovers,  presenting  her 
with  jackal  skins,  ostriches’  phiiiics  and  eggs,  rare 
'  birds,  and  other  treasures  of  the  Sahara.  The 
G^dral  went  so  fiir  as  to  give  her  a  little  negro-boy 
about  ten  years  old,  though  this  gift  we  had  ac¬ 
cepted  only  temporarily,  not  quite  knowing  what 
to  do  with  him  when  we  left  Teschonn. 

Christmas-d^  came  at  hut.  Mary  had  artfully 
evaded  the  delicate  point  about  horses,  by  declar¬ 
ing  herself  afroid  of  every  one’s  beast  but  Domi¬ 
nique’s  ;  accordingly,  mounted  on  Dominique’s  ugly 
hack,  she  led  the  way  with  the  GAi^ral,  hw  long 
bright  hair  flowing  in  curls  over  her  shoulders,  her 
cheeks  glowing  with  excitement.  The  pleasure  and 

Sicturesqueness  of  the  last  few  days  —  for  Mary 
ad  an  artistic  perception  of  beauty  —  had  brought 
out  a  new  side  to  her  character,  and  she  quite  sur¬ 
prised  me  from  time  to  time  with  her  saucy  humor 
and  quick  repartee. 

I  We  made  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  what  with  the 
uniform  of  the  officers,  and  the  richly  embroidered 
saddles  and  brigjht  red  burnouses  of  our  attendant 
spahis.  After  nding  for  some  miles  across  a  monot¬ 
onous  tract  of  stony  desert,  we  came  to  a  majestic 
sierra  of  crag,  down  which  fell  a  dozen  waterfiills, 
narrow  and  oright  as  sword-blades.  A  thin  little 
streann  threaded  the  ravine,  and  on  its  banks  grew 
clumps  of  the  tamarisk,  the  oleander,  and  the  thuya, 
‘  making  an  oasis  grateful  to  the  eyes.  Here  we  sat 
down  and  ate  our  Christmas  breakfast,  with  stray 
thoughts  of  village  bells  chiming  at  home  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  school  children  lustily  singing  their  Christ¬ 
mas  hymns. 

Our  host,  the  Capitaine,  had  provided  a  sump¬ 
tuous  feast  of  desert  fare,  roast  quails  and  plovers, 
cous-oous-sou,  figs,  dates,  and  bananas,  with  the 
addition  of  champagne,  and  we  were  very  merry. 

“  Mademoiselle,”  said  the  Capitaine,  “  think  what 
our  next  Christmas  will  be  if  you  are  not  here. 
Persuade  Monsieur,  your  brother,  to  purchase  some 
land  between  Mascara  and  Teschoun,  so  that  we 
shall  not  lose  sight  of  you  altogether.” 

The  G^ndral  nudged  the  Commandant. 

“  You  see  what  our  fi^end  the  Capitaine  is  dream¬ 
ing  of!  Mon  Capitaine,  yourescadron  is  sure  to  be 
sent  into  the  interior  this  spring;  put  all  romances 
out  of  your  head,  my  dear  fellow,  and  do  not  entice 
Monsieur  into  the  committal  of  follies.” 
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“  I  am  not  the  only  one  to  entertain  romances,” 
Bind  the  Capita! ne,  coolly  ;  “you,  mon  Gldn^ral,  did 
us  all  the  honor  to  spend  Christmas  at  Teschoun. 
We  can  but  attribute  such  a  condescension  to  the 
gracious  influence  of  Mademoiselle.” 

“  Look  well  after  the  Commandant  when  I  am 
gone,  gentlemen,”  continued  the  G^ndral,  looking 
round  with  a  smile.  “Matters  are  gone  so  far 
already  that  he  loses  temper  if  a  fellow-officer  but 
jests  with  him.  What  a  terrible  slur  it  would  be 
upon  the  glorious  annals  of  French- African  con¬ 
quest,  if  snch  a  brave  officer  should  show  himself 
ronder  of  stuffing  birds  for  an  English  demoiselle 
than  running  swords  through  ungrateful  Arabs  1  ” 
and  the  General  looked  round  with  a  very  comical 
expression  of  mock  horror. 

“  Mademoiselle  has  indiscriminately  accepted  our 
tokens  of  homage,”  the  Commandant  said,  ma¬ 
liciously. 

“  But  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whose  ofiering  has 
been  most  acceptable  to  her,”  went  on  the  Gdn6ral, 
adding  au  orand  serieux,  ■“  we  won’t  resort  to  duels 
unless  absolutely  necessary.” 

This  sort  of  banter  lasted  so  long  that  poor  Mary’s 
cheeks  burned  with  mixed  vanity  and  mortification, 
and  she  made  an  excuse  to  leave  us. 

“  And  what  does  our  Lieutenant  advise  Monsieur 
to  do  ?  ”  asked  the  Gdn^ral,  “  to  settle  here  or  to 
follow  his  escadron  to  the  Desert  ?  ”  whereupon  the 
poor  Lieutenant  colored  and  said  nothing. 

What  an  experience  it  was,  that  Christmas-day 
in  the  Desert !  The  noonday  sun  seemed  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  the  warm  atmosphere,  and  instead  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  orb,  shining  overhead,  large  and  golden,  we  had 
melted  suns  innumerable  about  us,  and  almost  lost 
the  sense  of  corporeity  in  their  charmed  medium. 

When  the  short  bnght  day  waned  and  the  large 
stars  were  coming  out  one  by  one,  we  found  our¬ 
selves  near  home ;  and  when  the  heavens  had 
turned  to  bluish  black  and  the  stars  to  splendid 
silvery  moons,  we  passed  under  the  gate  of  Tes¬ 
choun  and  saw  our  shadows,  darker  and  deeper 
than  real  things,  fall  across  the  white  walls  of 
mosque  and  fortress.  For  shadow  and  substance 
lose  their  identity  in  the  Desert,  and  one  is  always 
on  the  point  of  mistaking  the  one  for  the  other ;  if 
anything,  shadow  is  the  more  real  of  the  two. 

^  absorbed  was  I  in  the  suggestions  of  this  mys¬ 
terious  beauty,  that  I  had  forgotten  all  about  my 
sister’s  lovers,  till  we  were  fairly  in  our  little  sitting- 
tvom.  Then  Mary  began  to  sigh  and  to  blush,  and 
to  hint  that  she  tbou^t  we  ha(^  better  leave  Tes¬ 
choun  very  soon. 

“  You  see,  Tom  dear,”  she  said  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  “  the  G^n^ral  says  he  adores  me,  and  the  Com¬ 
mandant  says  he  never  loved  any  one  in  the  world 
till  he  saw  me,  and  the  Capitaine  says  that  if  I  go 
away  he  will  blow  his  brains  out,  and  what  am  I  to 
do?” 

“  And  the  Lieutenant,  —  what  did  he  say  ?  ” 

“He  says  nothing,”  said  Mary,  looking  down, 
“  and  ”  —  here  came  a  sob  —  “  and  I  like  him  best 
of  all!” 

“  But  if  he  does  not  declare  the  same  liking  for 
you,  we  must  leave  him  out  of  the  question  and 
close  between  the  other  three,  I  suppose.” 

“  He  does  not  speak,  because  be  is  too  modest ; 
I ’m  sure  he  likes  me,’  Mary  added,  still  ready  to  cry 

“  His  state  of  feeling  does  not  help  us  much  un¬ 
less  expressed,”  I  replied ;  “  meantime,  what  am  I 
to  say  to  the  G^ndral,  the  Commandant,  and  the 
Capitaine,  if  they  ask  to  marry  you  ?  ” 


The  little  thing  plucked  at  the  folds  of  her  riding- 
skirt  in  the  matest  perplexity.  “  I  like  the  G^n^- 
ral,  and  I  like  the  Commandant,  and  I  ought  not 
to  dislike  the  Capitaine,  but  I  cannot  marry  one 
without  ofiending  the  others,  and  if  I  were  to  marry 
out  here  in  the  Desert,  Tom,  would  you  stay  too  ?  ” 

We  had  been  living  in  such  utter  fairy-land  lately, 
that  1  felt  as  if  it  were  quite  possible  for  me  to  mar¬ 
ry  some  brown-skinned,  sou-eyed  Rebecca,  and 
turn  Mahometan.  But  in  any  case,  could  I  desire 
for  my  sister  a  happier  fate  than  to  marry  one  of 
these  brave  gentlemen,  and  live  in  the  sunny  South 
all  the  rest  of  her  days  ?  She  would  be  rescued 
from  a  life  of  toil  and  friendlessness,  and  have  an¬ 
other  protector  besides  her  Bohemian  of  a  brother. 

“  My  dear  child,”  I  said,  “  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  say  that  our  lives  should  be  spent  together, 
but  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  nothing  would  ut¬ 
terly  divide  them.  The  chief  point  is,  —  of  all  your 
lovers,  whom  do  you  love  ?  ” 

To  this  question  I  could  elicit  no  positive  reply. 
Mary,  in  fact,  was  half  in  love  with  the  Gdn^ral  and 
the  Commandant,  and  wholly  in  love  with  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant,  and  was  quite  incapable  of  deciding  her 
own  fate. 

“  You  must  not  laugh  at  me,”  she  said,  simply, 
as  we  bade  each  other  good  night,  “  it  is  so  new  to 
me  to  have  lovers,  and  so  delightful,  that  1  wish  I 
could  go  on  forever,  being  happy  and  making  them 
happy  without  marrying  either  ” ;  then  she  blushed, 
and  ran  oflf  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  were  taking  our  early  cof¬ 
fee,  when  we  heard  a  clatter  of  horses’  feet,  and 
looking  out,  saw  one  of  the  Gdndral’s  splendid 
brown-skinned,  red-cloaked  spahis,  dashing  into  the 
town  at  a  furious  rate.  He  pulled  up  at  Dominique’s 
door,  and  letting  his  little  Wrb  prance  and  rear  at 
will,  looked  towards  us,  showing  his  white  teeth, 
and  waving  a  letter  in  one  hand. 

I  left  my  breakfast,  and  ran  down  to  him.  We 
exchanged  “  salamaleks,”  and  then  he  put  the  letter 
in  my  hand,  adding  in  broken  French,  “  Le  G^n^- 
ral  —  envoyer  cela  —  va  faire  la  guerre  —  Ik-bas.” 
Then  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse’s  thinks  and  ditshed 
away  as  fast  as  be  had  come. 

I  broke  the  seal  of  the  Gdn^ral’s  letter,  which  ran 
as  follows :  — 

“  Monbiecr,  —  This  morning  at  daybreak  I  re¬ 
ceived  telegraphic  information*  that  a  serious  rising 
has  taken  place  among  the  tribes  southward  of  Fig- 
gig,  and  I  have  resolved  to  march  upon  them  with¬ 
out  delay.  Judm,  Monsieur,  how  more  than  sorry 
I  am  to  be  forced  to  <niit  the  society  of  your  charm¬ 
ing  sister  and  yourseli  without  making  any  adienx, 
but  a  soldier’s  duty  forces  him  from  the  consumma¬ 
tion  of  his  fondest  desires,  when  such  a  consumma¬ 
tion  seems  close  at  hand ;  and  I  go,  if  not  with  joy, 
at  least  without  unsoldierly  reluctance.  I  shall 
never  forget.  Monsieur,  this  episode,  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  my  military  life,  and  whilst  wishing  for 
Mademoiselle  and  yourself  all  possible  prosperity,  I 
hope  you  will  remember  Teschoun  and  the  poor 
exiled  officers  there,  who  will  never  think  of  you 
both  without  regret. 

“  I  feel  it  right  under  the  grave  circumstances  of 
the  revolt  to  ^vise  your  speedy  return  to  Mascara, 
and  will  order  a  trusty  escort  to  be  in  readiness  for 
you,  when  you  shall  require  it. 

“  Meantime,  receive  Monsieur,  the  expression  of 
my  utmost  esteem.  De  Marion.” 

*  Then  ii  tdegTsphio  comnmnlotkio  Ihrther  south  than  this. 
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We  were  both  of  m  talking  over  the  astounding 
contents  of  the  Grdndral’s  letter,  when  Napoleon 
came  in,  full  of  news.  The  insurants  numbered 
thousands,  and  there  were  skirmishing  parties  close 
to  Teschoun.  Teschoun  would  be  most  likely  be¬ 
sieged,  as  it  had  been  more  than  once,  &c.,  &c.  As 
the  day  wore  on,  the  excitement  increased.  Little 
groups  of  French  or  Jewish  shopkeepers  collected 
together  and  talked  ^avely,  Arabs  walked  about  in 
stately  fashion,  smiling  superciliously.  In  the 
French  ckmp  it  was  me  old  story  on  a  lesser 
scale, — 

“  And  then  wu  maanting  in  hot  haste  ;  the  steed, 

The  masteriDf  squadron  and  the  clattering  ear, 

Went  pouring  fonrard  with  impetucus  sp^.” 

And  so  great  was  the  need  for  hurry,  that  we 
doubted  whether  we  should  see  either  of  our  gal¬ 
lant  hosts  again.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  however, 
the  Capitaine  paid  us  a  formal,  sentimental  visit, 
and  after  him  came  the  good  Commandant,  who 
stood  up  before  us,  square  and  stiff,  and  stammered 
out  a  word  or  two  with  tears  in  his  kind  eyes. 
Mary  held  out  her  little  hand,  but  he  seemed  over¬ 
come  with  shyness  or  sadness,  or  both,  and  rushed 
away  without  having  taken  it. 

Last  of  all,  when  we  had  quite  given  him  up, 
came  the  poor  Lieutenant ;  he  had  been  busy  on  a 
hundred  errands  for  his  superior  officers,  and  had 
only  five  minutes  to  spare.  We  can  never  do  any- 
I  thing  with  a  few  last  moments,  and  Mary  and  the 
Lieutenant  had  not  a  word  to  say  to  each  other, 
though  1  conld  see  well  enough  what  both  would 
fain  nave  said. 

So  I  quietly  left  them  under  the  pretext  of  fetch¬ 
ing  a  cigar,  and  when  I  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
fifth  minute,  all  that  was  necessary  had  been  said. 
We  then  embraced  each  other  after  the  hearty 
French  fashion.  Mary  and  the  Lieutenant  ex¬ 
changed  rings,  and  he  went  off  to  fight  the  disaf¬ 
fected  Arabs  as  happy  as  a  king ! 

It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  troops  march  out  of 
Teschoun.  Color  is  really  color  in  the  South,  and 
the  lines  of  blue  Zouaves  and  crimson  Spahis 
against  the  mellow  afternoon  sky,  were  vivid  and 
picturesque  beyond  description.  On  they  went, 
arms  flashing,  drums  beating,  colors  flying,  till  the 
last  column  bad  turned  the  hill,  and  then  evening 
came  on  all  at  once  and  we  felt  a  dreary  sense  of 
disenchantment  creeping  over  us.  It  was  as  if  we 
had  been  dreaming  during  the  last  few  weeks  and 
now  we  were  waked  indeed  !  Dominique  recalled 
us  to  ourselves  with  a  cynical  smile. 

“  Bah  1  ”  he  cries,  “  it ’s  all  play,  let  ’em  pretend 
to  put  down  insurrection  as  often  as  they  please. 
It  IS  good  for  trade  and  promotion,  and  the  Arabs 
know  how  to  defend  themselves.”  But  events  falsi¬ 
fied  this  sarcasm  of  Monsieur  Dominique’s,  for  the 
Insurrection  proved  to  be  serious,  and  it  was  months 
before  we  heard  of  our  Lieutenant. 

When  we  did  hear,  the  news  was  good ;  and  the 
news  of  him,  and  of  his  English  wife  —  dowered  by 
our  Vittoria  Colonna  —  has  been  good  ever  since. 


THE  OBJECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  is  tolerably  certain  that  most  people,  if  they 
were  asked  to  explain  the  uses  of  education,  would 
reply  with  confidence  that  its  aim  and  object  was 
to  Improve  the  mind.  This  answer,  however  ap¬ 
parently  unimpeachable,  has  the  disadvantage  of 
not  advancing  any  human  being  a  single  step 
beyond  the  starting-point  in  the  inquiry.  To  say 


that  education  is  meant  to  improve  the  mind  is 
merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  edneadon’s  great 
triumph  is  to  be  education.  We  are  still  left  in  the 
dark  as  to  what  the  improvement  of  the  mind  is,  — 
a  problem  which  depends,  first,  on  the  significadon 
we  attach  to  the  word  mind,  and  secondly,  on  our 
uotion  of  improvement.  One  not  uncommon  view 
about  the  mind  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  flower-garden. 
Just  as  Adam  was  put  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  to 
till  it  and  to  dress  it,  it  is  thought  that  man’s  duty 
in  life  is  to  act  as  a  sort  of  gardener  to  his  mind,  — 
to  cultivate  it  as  far  as  it  is  suscepdbie  of  cultiva- 
don,  and  to  stock  it  with  every  description  of  plant, 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge  down  to  tulips.  On 
this  theory,  it  is  plain  that  the  more  one  can  man¬ 
age  to  get  into  the  mind  the  better,  always  suppos¬ 
ing  that  we  take  care  not  to  overplant. 

Another  and  a  very  different  conception  about 
the  mind  is  that  it  is  a  machine.  Each  of  us  has  to 
use  his  faculties  for  the  purpose  either  of  advancing 
in  life,  or  of  transacting  business ;  and  the  sharper 
and  brighter  the  instrument,  the  better  it  will  be 
likely  to  achieve  its  task.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
finish  to  be  given  to  the  tool  will,  however,  on  this 
principle,  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  The  lawyer  and  the  clergyman,  the 
doctor  and  the  merchant,  will  each  remiire  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  training;  some  will  need  oil,  some 
the  whetstone,  some  a  homely  and  substandal  blunt¬ 
ness.  It  is  evident  that  our  ideas  of  education  will, 
in  each  instance,  be  modified  according  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  we  want  our  education  to  serve.  And 
independently  of  these  special  objects,  there  is,  we 
may  assume,  a  species  of  common  education  which 
all  of  us  would  desire  to  possess,  as  members  of  one 
social  body.  Everybody  would  like,  not  only  to 
follow  his  own  line,  but  to  understand  to  a  certain 
degree  the  various  lines  which  those  around  him 
are  following,  and  to  be  able  to  meet  bis  neighbors 
on  some  common  ground.  Education,  thererore,  is 
by  no  means  a  term  which  can  be  defined  offhand. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  people  should  disagree 
about  the  method  to  be  pursued,  or  that  they  should 
entertain  diametrically  opposite  opinions  about  the 
value  of  classics,  of  science,  or  of  mathematics  as 
the  basis  of  an  educational  curriculum.  The  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  recently  begun,  and  which  seems 
likely  to  pass  into  a  species  of  pitched  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  classicists  and  the  anti-classicists,  cannot 
be  settled  until  we  arrive  at  some  distinct  concep¬ 
tion  of  what  we  mean  by  education,  and  what  we 
conceive  to  be,  in  the  main,  the  object  towards 
which  it  should  be  directed. 

People  will  never  have  a  clear  view  about  educa¬ 
tion  till  they  get  a  clear  view  of  what  they  wish  to 
do  with  it.  The  puzzling  thing  about  the  whole 
subject  is  that,  though  all  of  us  know  pretty  well 
what  we  wish  to  mue  of  ourselves  by  means  of 
education,  very  few  of  us  are  inclined  to  agree  as  to 
what  we  wish  to  make  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
The  main  end  of  life  in  the  eyes  of  each  individual 
Is,  no  doubt,  success.  To  get  on,  to  posh  a  little 
further  to  the  conspicuous  part  of  the  platform,  to 
rise  from  being  a  supernumerary  behind  the  scenes  to 
being  a  principal  performer  in  front,  is  supposed  to 
be  a  noble  ambition,  which  does  not  perhaps  ex¬ 
haust  all  that  can  be  said  about  man’s  duty  in  the 
world,  but  which  works  tolerably  welL  Every  now 
and  then  amiable  people  pretend  to  long  to  see 
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can  bare  no  riolrat  dnire  t»  seo  tbe  wboi«  bod/  of 
agnealtiml  laborers  rinie  ia  tb*  worM,  for  tbo 
excellent  reason  that,  if  tbe  latter  were  to  rise  in 
the  worid,  thejr  woah)  soon  ap  being  agricnl- 
tvral  laborers.  The  object  ot  the  efloeation  uraall^ 
giren  to  the  poor  m  the  rand  parts  of  England  » 
not  in  reality  t»  help  them  on,  to  inspire  th^  wkh 
intelKgenee  and  energy  enough  to  migrate  to  the 
larger  towns  or  to  a  coi^y ;  stiM  less  to  make  labor¬ 
ing  men  consemos  of  the  fact  that  the  strength  of 
labor,  and  the  only  way  in  whieb  it  can  meet 
capital  on  eqoal  terms,  is  by  unity  and  co-opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  rather  to  teach  them  to  do  their  daty  in 
that  state  of  i3e  to  which,  as  the  Catechism  rery 
appropriately  says,  they  haiTe  been  ealletL 

The  whole  duty  of  the  viRager  is  obvious.  Re 
ought  to  practise  econonty  and  sobriety,  to  prevent 
his  children  from  having  low  fever  in*  the  vilh^e, 
and  his  wife  from  becoming  a  burden  to  the  parish, 
to  keep  hb  hands  from  poaching,  and  hb  tongue 
from  insubordmatiott  to  the  constable,  the  parson, 
and  the  farm-hailiff.  The  position  of  servants  b 
another  instance  of  the  insincerby  of  the  way  in 
which  we  talk  of  education.  Half  the  people  we 
meet  are  full  of  the  evil  done  to  servants  by  educa¬ 
tion,  by  railway  travelling,  and  by  the  penny  post 
Whatever  opens  their  minds  beyond  a  certain  point 
b  supposed  to  do  them  unmitigateil  harm;  and 
imagmation  oeeasionally  pictures  a  horrui  Ameri¬ 
can  state  of  things  in  the  dim  fntnre,  when  there 
will  be  no  servants  at  all,  and  when  the  human  race 
will  be  too  haughty  and  independent  to  consent  on 
any  terms  to  blacken  boots.  If  we  go  a  little  higher, 
and  take  the  case  of  the  classes  aiMve  servants,  we 
find  a  similar  nnconsctous  reinctance  on  the  part  of 
society  to  do  too  much  in  the  way  of  eihieatiott. 
The  dangers  of  the  penny  press  present  themselves 
to  ns  as  a  very  formidable  (frawback.  It  trains  the 
lower  middle-class  to  be  vulgar  and  selfeasserting ; 
it  gives  them  a  taste  for  thinking  audaciously  and 
talking  loudly,  and  it  converts  into  Odgers  and 
LacTvm  men  whose  real  sphere  is  to  cut  out  the 
clothes  of  their  superiors.  Take  one  step  higher 
still,  and  there  are  the  same  anxieties  and  suspi¬ 
cions  abont  the  value  of  any  educational  movement 
at  aH  out  of  keeping  with  estaWbhed  ideas.  We 
have  a  kind  of  consciousness  that  the  classical  dis¬ 
cipline  to  which  the  world  has  long  become  accus¬ 
tomed  has  an  orderly  and  useful  influence  on  the 
mind.  Science  and  modem  rnqurr)',  geology  and 
chemistry,  are  of  course,  in  a  certain  sense,  necessi¬ 
ties.  Society  could  not  get  on  unless  we  had  able 
men  poking  about  among  gases  and  salts  and  rocks, 
and  inventing  electric  telegraphs  and  steam-engines 
to  minister  to  general  convenience.  But,  after  aD 
these  admissions,  society  b  still  haunted  by  a  fear 
that  the  new  revolutionary  methods  of  training  are 
fearfully  unsettling.  They  lead  to  unorthodoxy,  to 
■peculation,  and  perhaps  to  political  principles 
which  wetl-dbciplineil  people  cannot  but  deplore. 
Whatever  mens  professions,  they  come  irowly 
round  to  a  view  of  education  which  b  by  no  means 
the  Kbera!  one  which  they  proclaimeil  at  starting. 

What  people  want  b,  not  that  every  individual  of 
the  social  body  should  improve  and  strengthen  him¬ 
self^  but  that  all  improvement  should  be  in  accord¬ 
ance  with,  and  dbtinctly  limited  by,  tbe  interests 
of  exbting  social  institutions.  Thus,  without  being 
at  all  aware  of  it,  they  fell  back  on  a  very  old  and 
classical  notion  of  the  proper  way  to  Took  at  educa¬ 
tion.  The  existence  of  social  order  and  of  social 
clasnfications  b  a  sort  of  major  premise  on  which 


alt  educatioml  conclusion  ought  to  he  basnA.  IHrst 
get  yonr  state  or  yonr  society,  bsmI  then  tram  iwlb 
vidnals  and  classes  to  fit  into  tbehr  proper  aoches  in 
it.  The  ssede  of  setting  to  work  about  edacatiaa, 
half  conscious  though  it  is,  b  not  by  any  means  un- 
philosophiciJ.  The  only  disadvantage  of  k  b  that 
Its  excellence  entirely  depenks  on  the  casteetnese  at 
the  views  which  tbe  governing  classes  in  any  coun¬ 
try  entertarin  abont  tl^  perfi^on  at  the  status  fan. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  a  Conservative,  and  by  no 
nsenm  uncommon,  view  of  what  is  called  the  clas*- 
sical  system.  Educated  men,  however,  have  a  Ibr- 
ther  and  perhaps  a  wiser  way  of  loaking  at  k,  which 
gives  it  a  eonsiderable  attraction  in  then*  eye.  It  is 
quite  true  that,  compaured  with  many  conceivable 
systems  of  education,  k  b  stationary,  aad  that, 
when  pusheil  to  an  extreme,  it  becomes  even  reac¬ 
tionary  in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  he  grossly  nnfair  not  to  see 
that  it  exercises  a  moderating  influence,  not  merely 
over  the  ideas  of  the  future,  but  over  tbe  idem 
the  past  The  classical  system,  whatever  its  defects, 
is  cultivated  and  moderate.  It  is  tbe  sworn  foe  of 
fenaticbm  of  all  kinds,  net  merely  of  that  sort  of 
fanaticbm  which  is  in  fevor  of  upheavab  and  of  rev- 
ohitions.  Anybody,  for  exampte,  wha  looks  back 
on  the  hbtory  of  the  English  Cnureh  and  of  English 
theology,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  salatary  rmoha 
of  classical  training  on  the  opraione  of  the  nation  at 
large.  The  English  clergy  owes  a  great  deal  to  it 
The  narrowness,  the  virulence,  the  seetarianism  of 
Dissent  b  the  conseqaence  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
want,  among  Dissenters  and  their  teachers,  of  the 
liberating  and  humaniring  influence  at  all  the  va¬ 
rious  ehnnents  that  go  to  make  up  classical  training. 
The  Engfish  Chur«,  above  all  others,  is  a  body  iii 
which  the  opinion  of  educated  and  teamed  laywn 
revents  the  clerical  body  ftom  being  carried  away 
y  purely  clerical  ideas.  The  mild  wisdom  which 
at  times  of  theological  excHemefit  interposes  to  hin¬ 
der  any  one  exaggerated  form  of  rehgious  sentiment 
from  overwhelming  and  mining  the  Church,  does 
not  spring  ftrmi  a  mere  spirit  of  progress,  valaable 
as  that  may  be,  so  much  as  firem  a  liberal  and  bal- 
anceil  tone  of  mind  which  has  been  learnt  by  edu¬ 
cated  people  in  the  coarse  of  the  education  the^ 
receive  at  school  and  at  the  Universities.  There  » 
a  wide  difference  of  temper  between  a  member  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon’s  congr^ation  and  a  member  of  the 
Established  Church,  which  makes  itself  felt  at  crit- 
icaf  moments,  and  which  throws  cold  water  on  rash 
enthusiasm. 

The  whole  question  of  classical  training  b,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  political  ami  social.  We  cannot  settle  it 
by  considering  only  what  the  classics  do  for  this  or 
for  that  individual.  The  system  b  part  and  parcel 
of  the  mechanism  of  the  body  poRtic.  And  it  b 
seldom  that  one  listens  to  the  controversy  abont  its 
merits  without  being  aware  that  such  controversy  b 
more  or  less  desultory,  and  does  not  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter.  The  difierence  between  the  rival 
disputants  is  at  bottom  a  political  difference,  only 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  say  so;  and  they  go 
on  arguing  over  coDclnsions  without  perceiving  that 
they  are  not  in  harmony  about  primaiy  principles. 
Some  wish  to  see  the  world  aher^,  society  changed 
and  modified,  social  distinctions  abrogated,  and  the 
vantage-ground  which  thb  or  that  class  possesses 
taken  from  it  and  shared  among  tiie  rest.  Others, 
on  the.  whole,  are  pretty  well  satisfied  that  no 
change  will  ever  make  mankind,  or  even  England, 
much  better,  fireer,  or  happier.  They  think  that 
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tite  g^vtons  of  goremmeat,  of  tbeolo^,  and  of  po- 
KticaJ  eooMauy  that  they  tuuro  alnsady,  if  Ml  per- 


htecal  eooMauy  that  taey  ba««  ainsaay,  it  Ml  per¬ 
fect,  are  at  afl  erenti  lafiuieat,  aad  they  faar  to 
enbgtitate  for  them  the  naeasy,  onsysteaiatic  laove- 
aaent  of  a  readeei,  changing  tmae.  Belief  in  the 
principle  of  greait  aocial  chaagea  it  the  real  gtlf 
that  eeparateg  the  clawieal  arairer  of  dead  laa- 
gHBges  fiean  the  aaaailant  of  Greek  and  Latin  gnun- 
nar. 

From  the  iimple  point  of  view  of  what  it  beat  for 
the  csltivation  of  nidi-vidtial  taate  and  character, 
we  do  net  think  that  there  can  be  modi  wirioag 
doubt  as  to  the  eondusions  to  be  aooapted.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  would  end  by  assigning  the  victory  neither 
to  the  people  who  are  for  swamping  the  ctsmos,  nor 
to  those  who  are  for  maiataining  a  sort  of  clasncml 
monopoly.  We  have  had  dvriMg  the  vacation  a 
nnuibCT  of  speeches,  pamphlete,  and  lectures  aboot 
education.  Few  of  them  really  discuss  the  question 
firom  a  laiM  and  pelkical  aspect,  so  that  they  do 
not  serioudy  touch  the  bottom  of  the  difficulty. 
They  are  content  to  deal  with  classics  on  a  narrower 
ground,  and  to  bandy  to  and  fro  a  kind  of  contro¬ 
versial  shuttlecock  about  the  efiects  produced  by 
Cheek  and  Latin  on  individual  minds.  And  if  we 
are  willing  to  confine  the  issue  to  this,  we  cannot 
doubt  as  to  the  most  rational  sdution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Classics  are  not  perhaps  the  panacea  that 
some  people  represent  them,  bat  they  are  tar  more 
than  their  enemies  and  detractors  allow.  The  ears 
of  the  Scotch  are  still  ringing  with  the  brilliant, 
one-sided  speech  of  Mr.  Lowe,  on  which  we  have 
oonimented  on  a  previosw  occasioa,  and  a  week  did 
not  {>asB  before  Mr.  Lowe  was  answered  from  an 
Edinbnrgh  Profeesional  chair,  by  Professor  Sellar, 
who,  like  Mr.  Lowe,  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  than  a  mere  scholar.  Turning  from  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debater  to  a  University  Professor  woukl 
not  always  be  a  tranmtion  from  exaggerated  rfaetoric 
to  an  atmosphere  of  learned  common  sense,  but  Mr. 
Lowe’s  language,  curiously  enough,  is  far  less  sen¬ 
sible  tlian  that  employed  i^ut  (^ek  and  Latin  by 
one  of  their  best  University  champions. 

A  part  of  Mr.  Lowe's  speech  was  obviously  un¬ 
answerable.  Undoubtedly  Greek  and  Latin  often 
have  the  lion’s  share  of  influence  in  edneatioo.  But 
what  impartial  persons  felt  they  had  to  complain  of 
in  Mr.  Lowe  was  the  insobriety  and  incontinence  of 
that  part  of  hi*  speech  which  was  not  nnaniwerable. 
And  when  the  answer  to  it  is  simply  and  quietly 
stated,  it  seems  to  be  conclusive.  If  we  are  to  take 
inilividual  nunds,  the  classical  system  doee  a  vast 
amount  of  good,  which  it  is  idle  as  well  as  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  forget.  Professor  Sellar,  sumnie<l  up  fairly 
and  adequately  the  points  overlooked  by  th^  who 
are  disposed  to  enter  on  a  wild  crusade  against 
Greek  and  Latin ;  and  after  a  burst  of  rhetoric  and 
of  paradox,  it  is  a  pleasant  contrast  to  turn  to  views 
about  the  classics  which  are  just  and  temperate.  In 
the  first  place,  the  dead  languages  of  tM  ancient 
world  introduce  us  to  the  finest  and  most  finished 
bteratore  the  worid  has  ever  known.  If  travelling 
into  foreign  countries  enlarges  the  mind,  surely 
travelling  into  the  past  has  a  similar  effect.  The 
politics  (ff  antiquity  alone  are  well  worth  studying, 
if  it  were  only  to  give  us  a  clear  and  independent 
view  about  the  political  ideas  and  instincts  of  our 
own  age.  Philosophy,  politics,  and  literature  have 
for  these  two  thousand  years  been  performing  a  reg¬ 
ular  evolntioa.  There  is  hardly  a  modern  thought, 
either  in  the  metaphysical  or  in  the  political  world, 
which  cannot  be  traced  back  to  the  best  writers  of 


Gneeoe  and  Borne.  Democracy,  imperialism,  scep¬ 
ticism,  even  pomtiviam,  conld  scaroely  be  tmdentood 
better  than  by  illustratisM  from  the  past-  Few 
pehtioal  students  can  afford  to  negieot  the  critical 
histories  ef  Grote  or  Mommsen, — not  to  speak  ef 
'Thucydides,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus.  What  litenwy 
standard  can  be  fixed  for  poets  and  historians  with¬ 
out  an  acquaiutance  wim  the  noUest  and  most 
perfect  speoimeas  of  literary  and  historical  art  ?  No 
logical  (hacqiline  is  equal  to  the  logical  discipline 
acquired  by  mastering  the  thonglits  ef  Aristotle. 
No  ethical  acienoe  can  stand  by  itself  without  ref- 
erenoe  to  Plato  and  Cicero.  All  that  can  be  said 
is  that  there  are  other  sources  of  educatian  which 
shoald  not  be  despised.  So  mnifli  may  fairiy  be 
granted.  But  the  assaolt  on  classical  litoratime 
comes  tben  at  most  to  this,  that  it  ought  not  to  mo- 
nopolixe  our  attention.  It  is  not  that  we  ought  not 
to  do  these  things,  but  that  we  ongfat  not  to  leave 
other  things  undone.  There  may  be  people  who 
attribute  to  the  classics  an  undue  importance,  but  it 
surely  is  as  vital  and  as  narrow  a  hei^y  to  attribute 
to  them  no  impartsnee  at  all.  Up  to  this  point 
Professor  Sellar’s  reply  to  Mr.  Lowe  is  unimpeach¬ 
able.  Like  other  defences  of  the  classical  system, 
it  fails  to  exhaust  the  question  so  long  as  it  is  not 
followed  up  by  smae  clear  systematic  statement  of 
what  are  to  be  the  objects  of  edneaUon  in  genmral. 
That  classical  training  does  all  this  aad  more  fiar  in- 
dividnals  is  undeniable,  but  we  stiU  want  to  know 
how  it  works,  not  as  the  basis  aserely  for  iadividnal 
cultivation,  but  as  part  ef  a  political  system.  If 
considerable  changes  are  likely  to  take  place  in  the 
education  of  the  nation  geaendly,  it  would  indeed 
be  idle  not  to  see  that  the  position  of  the  classical 
system  must  be  affected.  Already  stormier  pat- 
skins  seem  to  umlerlie  the  controversy  than  caa  be 
accounted  for  ou  any  merely  literary  grounds.  The 
people  who  attack  or  dt'fend  Groek  a^  Latin  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  dealing  with  tlie  langai^es,  but  in  resility 
they  are  striking  their  blow  at  something  that  liw 
beliind.  What  seems  to  the  casual  spectator  to  be 
merely  aesthetic  discussion,  is  the  first  dropping 
shower  of  the  sbarp-slnxiters  who  arc  soon  about  to 
commence  a  quarrel  of  class  instincts.  The  danger 
is  that  the  corpu*  vUe  over  which  the  strug^s  takes 
place  may  go  to  pieces  in  the  middle  of  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  accept  as  satisfactory  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  classics  would  monopolize  the 
education  of  the  upper,  and  be  excluded  from  the 
education  of  the  middle,  classes.  If  the  world  is  on 
the  wliole  changing,  and  new  fields  of  thought  and 
activity  are  opening  to  it,  the  wisest  policy  will  be, 
without  abandoning  our  hold  on  the  literature  of 
the  past,  to  reform  our  plan  of  teaching  it  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  the  age,  and  to  banish  ftxim  that 
plan  whatever  is  arbitrary  or  pedantic,  or  a  mere 
expenditure  of  time.  To  use  a  cant  phrase,  what 
is  requisite  is  not  a  class  method  of  classical  train¬ 
ing,  hat  a  national  one,  if  classics  are  to  occupy  a 
noble  and  useful  place,  not  merely  in  finishing  the 
minds  of  a  few,  but  in  enlarging  the  ideas  of  the 
many. 
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Befoiu:  these  pages  are  in  most  of  our  readers’ 
hands  an  event  will  have  occurred  at  Manchester 
the  most  painful  that  has  happened  for  years  in  the 
political  ^tory  of  England.  Whatever  view  is 
taken  of  the  true  duty  of  the  Governmeat  in  the 
matter  of  the  Fenian  convicts,  —  and  we  wish  to 
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express  our  complete  conviction  that  the  Grovern- 
menh  have  discharged  their  most  painful  duty  under 
a  si^^cere  and  overwhelming  sense  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  —  there  is  scarcely  one  wise  and  thinkin^^  man 
in  England  who  does  not  feel  that  the  execution  of 
these  men,  whether  he  thinks  it  necessary  or  not, 
sends  through  him  a  bitter  personal  pang  of  regret. 
The  crowds  who  paraded  Birmingham  to  taunt  the 
Irish  with  the  fate  of  their  convict  fellow-country¬ 
men  must  have  been,  at  best,  as  silly  and  ignorant 
as  the  wildest  Fenians,  with  all  the  brutality  of  our 
lowest  English  nature  as  well,  and  should  we  have 
to  execute  some  of  them  one  day  soon  for  outrages 
on  the  Irish  similar  to  the  recent  outrage  on  the  po¬ 
lice  at  Manchester,  we  will  do  this  much  credit  to 
the  generosity  of  one  of  the  most  vindictive  races  in 
Europe,  that  we  do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
Irish  procession  of  triumph  over  the  executions. 
Bitterly  resentful  as  they  are,  the  Irish  are  almost 
incapable  of  the  brutality  of  such  a  proceeding  as 
that  But  we  may  fairly  look  upon  the  Birmingham 
savagery  as  a  sign  of  an  utter  degradation  of  opinion 
due  to  an  ignorant  as  well  as  violent  sectarian  tra¬ 
dition.  We  doubt  if  throughout  what  may  most 
properly  be  called  the  Engli^  nation,  there  is  any 
sentiment  but  that  of  sincere  grief  in  connection 
with  the  miserable  necessity  of  this  execution.  We 
are  slaying  to-day  not  robbers,  or  even  in  the  com¬ 
mon-place  sense,  murderers,  but  passionate  dream¬ 
ers.  who  have  been  led  by  the  imaginative  fury  of 
their  wild  aspirations  to  compass  crimes  of  no  com¬ 
mon  magnitude,  and  to  give  such  an  impulse  to  the 
spirit  of  utter  anarchy  in  the  country  as  it  has 
scarcely  received  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 

And  the  more  thoroughly  we  enter  into  the  true 
point  of  view  of  these  men,  the  more  we  shall  un¬ 
derstand  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is  with  the  least 
hope  of  preserving  order  or  the  mere  outward  atti¬ 
tude  of  respect  for  law,  so  long  as  we  refuse  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  independence  of  Ireland.  A  paper  in 
the  new  number  of  Tinsley’s  Magazine,  evidently 
written  by  a  true  Fenian,  avows  in  the  most  ex¬ 
plicit  language  the  unalterable  purpose  of  the  Irish 
conspirators  to  follow  their  dream  at  any  cost  to 
English  institutions  and  the  peace  of  English  society 
tall  their  end  be  attained,  and  their  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  practicable  and  attainable.  They  are  not 
even  willing  to  wait  till  they  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success.  Their  notion  appears  to  be 
that  every  rising  tends  to  strengthen  the  feud  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland,  to  enhance  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  those  feelings  which  must  ultimately  end  in 
a  divorce,  and  especially  to  win  the  syiripatby  of 
foreign  nations  for  the  Irish  as  a  down-tnxlden  and 
enslaved  people.  They  regard  these  uprisings  as 
legal  protests  put  in  to  prevent  adverse  possession 
from  establishing  any  claim  on  the  allegiance  of 
Irishmen,  —  as  mere  educations  of  the  national 
patriotism  for  that  grand  rising  which  is  to  take 
place  whenever  England  shall  be  involved  in  a 
foreign  war,  and  the  Irish  are  able  to  find  a  power¬ 
ful  ally  abroad.  They  believe,  says  our  Fenian 
litt&ateur,  that  if  once  a  single  great  town  in  Ire¬ 
land  could  be  held  for  a  week  against  the  English 
power,  and  the  news  flashed  to  America,  the  sea 
would  be  covered  by  a  fleet  of  privateers  sailing 
under  the  revolutionary  flag,  which  would  drive 
English  commerce  from  the  Atlantic.  They  believe 
that  in  this  case  men,  money,  and  arms  would  flow 
into  Ireland  at  every  creek  and  bay,  and  that  the 
Irish  nation  would  soon  be  making  a  stand  like  that 
of  the  Hungarians  against  Austria.  And  could  they 


once  win  their  independence,  they  rely  on  France 
to  preserve  it  against  attack  from  England,  and 
England  to  preserve  it  against  attack  from  France. 
It  IS  not  good  or  just  government  that  they  are 
seeking,  but  Ireland  for  the  Irish.  They  would 
prefer  the  worst  Irish  government  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived,  to  the  best  EngUsh  government  that  can  be 
conceived.  They  do  not  deny  that  English  gov¬ 
ernment  is,  on  the  whole,  now  just  and  fair.  They 
make  light  of  the  supposed  Irish  Church  grievance, 
and  not  very  much  even  of  the  Irish  land  griev¬ 
ance.  They  recognize  fully  the  vast  improvement 
in  our  legislaton  and  administration  for  Ireland. 
But  they  have  inherited  the  feeling  of  simple  hatred 
for  the  English  foreigner,  and  they  will  not  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  him,  though  he  be  the  very  essence  of 
perfection,  and  though  the  Irish  substitute  were  as 
rash,  heedless,  and  unjust,  as  gay,  impulsive,  per¬ 
son-respecting  Irishmen  usually  are.  Till  their 
dream  come  true  there  shall  be  no  peac6  for  Eng¬ 
land.  Conspiracies  to  seize  arms,  and  fire  arsenals, 
and  rescue  “  political  ”  prisoners  shall  succeed  one 
another,  in  spite  of  even  ignominious  failure  and 
defeat,  till  the  great  moment  comes  when  England 
has  an  enemy  of  strength  in  whom  the  Irish  can 
find  an  ally. 

Such  is  the  dream ;  and  though  in  Englishmen 
it  would  be  a  very  wicked  one,  though  the  crime  of 
deliberately  initiating  a  chronic  condition  of  anar¬ 
chy,  —  for  that  is  what  it  means,  —  in  a  great 
kingdom  like  ours,  to  continue  up  to  a  point  of 
time  as  distant  as  the  Greek  Calends,  seems  to  us 
precisely  the  greatest,  as  judged  by  Us  consequences, 
which  the  human  imagination  can  conceive,  —  we 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the  Irish  judge  noth¬ 
ing  by  cons^uences,  and  that  this  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  IS  consistent  in  their  case  with  a  chivalric,  and 
even,  in  some  respects,  heroic  tone  of  mind.  But 
what  does  this  view  of  the  Fenian  dream  lead  to, 
as  regards  our  duty  towards  the  dreamers  ?  Sup¬ 
pose  a  religious  fanaticism  overran  the  land  with 
respect  to  Uie  end  of  the  world.  Conceive  that  a 
popular  preacher  were  to  communicate  a  revelation 
that  Christ  would  not  return  to  judge  the  earth  till 
his  truest  disciples  had  given  proof  of  their  faith  by 
kindling  a  conflagration  which,  so  soon  as  it  had 
destroyed  a  single  town,  was  to  spread  by  divine 
power  to  the  whole  earth,  and  that  this  revelation 
should  infect  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  good 
people  in  every  large  town  in  England  and  Wales, 
—  we  do  not  say  Scotland,  because  it  is  too  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  that.  How  would  it  be  essential 
for  the  English  Administration  to  deal  with  such  a 
fanaticism  of  incendiarism  ?  Suppose  fire  after  fire 
kindled  first  in  one  great  city  and  then  in  another, 
and  the  incendiaries,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the 
more  moderate  legal  punishments,  to  glory  in  them. 
What  could  we  do  ?  The  orderly  people,  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  believe  God  to  be  the  author  of  order,  and 
not  of  confusion,  must  be  protected  somehow.  It 
might  be  impossible  not  to  admire  the  chivalry  and 
heroism  of  these  martyrs  to  a  wild  dream  of  relig¬ 
ion,  just  as  we  may  half  admire  the  chivalry  and 
heroism  of  these  martyrs  to  a  wild  dream  of  poli¬ 
tics  ;  but  what,  in  the  name  of  order-loving  people, 
could  we  do  except  put  down  such  dreamers  with 
the  full  strength  and  terror  of  the  law,  —  as, 
whether  guilty  or  not,  the  most  dangerous  assailants 
of  the  very  existence  of  society  which  could  be 
conceived!*  Can  we  treat  political  dreamers  less 
severely  than  we  should  be  forced  to  treat  religious 
dreamers,  if  their  dreams  resulted  in  the  same  prac- 
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deal  undermining  of  the  very  existence  of  the 
state  ?  There  is  nothing  much  more  extravagant 
in  the  dream  that  destroying  a  whole  town  by  fire 
might  be  the  signal  for  Christ  to  put  an  end  to  the 
world,  than  in  the  dream  that  the  possession  of  an 
Irish  town  by  Fenians  for  a  single  week  would  be 
the  signal  for  the  Americans  or  French  to  put  an 
end  to  our  empire. 

If  these  dreamers  would  only  wait  for  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  act  which  is  to  realize  their  dream,  as 
fanatics  on  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  this 
world  usually  do  wait —  and  wait  in  vain  —  for  the 
banning  of  the  destruction  which  they  prophesy, 
we  could,  not  only  let  them  alone,  but  afford  to  be 
friendly  also.  If  they  would  but  wait  till  the  prac¬ 
tical  conditions  have  come  to  pass  which  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  render  their  dream  anything  but  a  vision  of 
the  gate  of  ivory,  —  if  they  would  wait  till  a  foreign 
force  was  on  our  shores,  or  a  foreign  fleet  engaged 
with  us  at  sea,  —  if  they  would  put  off  their  insur¬ 
rection  till,  instead  of  merely  setting  the  example  of 
a  universal  anarchy,  they  were  rendered  as  plausible 
as  the  Hungarian  or  Italian  insurrections  to  which 
they  compare  it,  —  then  we  might  afford  to  treat 
them  as  political  traitors.  But  if  they  will  insist 
upon  hastening  the  fire  from  heaven  by  pitching 
their  lighted  lucifer  matches  into  all  the  combusti¬ 
ble  materials  they  sec  upon  earth,  what  can  men 
who  can’t  endure  to  be  perpetually  extinguishing 
destructive  fires  do,  but  treat  them  precisely  as  they 
would  treat  the  more  guilty  and  commonplace, 
but  far  less  dangerous,  incendiaries  of  private  maU 
ice? 

The  proof  of  any  political  right  to  disturb  the  order 
of  society  lies  in  tlie  political  power.  Without  evi¬ 
dence  of  that,  to  strike  at  existing  order  is  a  wan¬ 
ton  offence,  which  unsettles  the  very  foundations  of 
life  without  advancing  a  whit  the  prospects  of  those 
who  propose  a  revolution.  Let  the  dreamers  who 
have  no  chance  of  success  dream  in  peace,  and  no 
one  will  hurt  them.  Let  those  who  have  adequate 
power  to  wrench  away  the  pillars  of  government  in 
the  United  Kingdom  do  so  with  as  much  success 
as  the  Italians,  or  Hungarians,  or  Southerners,  and 
thepr  shall  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  adver¬ 
saries  who  are,  at  least,  not  wanton,  —  who  had  a 
foundation  for  their  hopes.  But  visionaries  who 
can  only  unsettle  everything,  and  not  even  begin  to 
put  anything  in  its  place,  are  the  most  dangerous 
anarchs  in  existence.  They  bring  brute  force  into 
fashion,  stimulate  every  chaotic  impulse  of  persons 
infinitely  more  wicked  and  vicious  than  themselves, 
and,  in  a  word,  dissolve  all  the  mortar  of  society 
without  having  the  force  to  overthrow  its  structure. 
Then  they  leave  it  in  this  its  tottering  condition,  for 
common  and  vicious  criminals  to  destroy. 


» LOVE  STRONGER  THAN  DEATH.” 

“  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year.”  And  once 
a  year  the  old  hall  is  filled  from  basement  to  garret. 
Once  a  year  old  scores  are  wiped  out,  old  wounds 
healed,  brothers  become  boys  again,  and  the  battle 
of  life,  with  all  its  inevitable  shortcomings,  is  for¬ 
gotten.  The  hearth  round  which  we  clustered  at  a 
mother’s  knee,  is  an  altar  upon  which  every  world¬ 
ly  mistake  is  sacrificed ;  and  if  we  miss  some  dear 
face  from  the  gathering,  we  feel  that,  even  on  earth 
we  have  had  a  foretaste  of  the  eternal  home  to 
which  we  are  hastening.  So  it  is  that,  year  by  year 
the  old  house  stretches  its  sides;  and  the  church 
round  which  our  forefathers  sleep,  finds  us  kneeling 


even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  But, 
though  we  miss  a  face  sometimes,  we  also  often  wel¬ 
come  a  new  one.  And  at  the  Christmas  time  of 
which  I  am  going  to  write,  a  brother,  after  twenty 
ears  of  exile,  had  come  back  to  us,  bringing  with 
im  his  only  child.  Ina  was  a  half  Spaniard,  and 
the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw ;  her  uncommon  beauty, 
for  she  was  utterly  unlike  any  of  our  girls,  and  her 
quaint  ways  took  our  hearts  by  storm  at  once,  and 
completely  subdued  that  of  Mark  Amberly.  Now, 
though  Mark  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  relation, 
he  was  a  sister’s  step-son,  and  admitted,  first  for  her 
sake,  was  speedily  loved  for  his  own.  A  soldier, 
and  the  son  of  a  soldier,  Mark  had  won  honors 
which,  in  our  out-of-the-world  county,  established 
him  a  hero  at  once,  and  1  verily  believe  the  dear 
lad  was  half  ashamed  of  his  V.  C.,  so  deep  and 
earnest  was  the  worship  with  which  we  favored 
it. 

Mark  was  always  at  Ina’s  side ;  so  vre  all  saw 
how  it  would  be,  and  the  love-making  gave  a  new 
charm  to  the  gathering.  Christmas-eve  came ;  the 
church  had  been  decorated,  the  “  guisers”*  feasted, 
the  Christmas-tree  dismantled,  and,  tired  of  dancing 
“  Sir  Roger,”  we  were  all  grouped  about  in  the 
dining-room  waiting  for  midnight,  when,  according 
to  an  old  custom,  the  “  devil’s  knell  ”  was  tolled  at 
the  church,  and  the  Squire  dispensed  cakes  and 
mulled  ale  to  all  those  who  came  to  wish  him  and 
his  a  merry  Christmas.  My  brother  stood  upon  the 
hearth,  watch  in  hand ;  presently  the  time-keeper 
was  thrust  into  his  pocket,  and  he  crossed  the  room. 
There  was  a  general  hush.  Laughing  faces  grew 
grave.  Lips  quivered  and  eyes  filled,  for  in  the 
silence  memory  woke  up ;  and  the  ghosts  of  the 
past  came  trooping  by,  some  laughing,  some  weep¬ 
ing,  until  it  was  hard  to  know  whether  old  Christ¬ 
mas  was  a  time  for  mirth  or  sadness. 

“  Clang  !  clang !  clang !  ”  came  the  bells,  and  a 
hundred  voices  smote  the  frosty  air,  singing  the  old 
carol : — 

**  Ood  reft  ytm  merry,  geDtlemeo,  let  Dothing  you  dismay  \ 
Remember,  Christ  our  ^viour,  was  bom  on  Christinaa  day.** 

The  children  crowded  to  the  bay  window,  and 
turning  to  another  I  found  it  already  occupied, 
Mark  and  Ina  stood  there ;  he  was  whispering  in 
her  ear,  and  half  hid  by  a  shawl,  I  saw  his  arm 
round  her. 

As  I  sat  by  my  bedroom  fire  an  hour  after,  a 
light  tap  at  the  door  woke  me  from  my  dreaming. 
Ina  came  in,  her  long  light  hair  floating  in  golden 
ripples  over  a  blue  dressing-gown. 

“May  I  come  and  warm  myself.  Aunty?”  she 
said ;  “  the  fire  has  gone  out  in  my  room,  and  I  am 
so  cold.”  She  gave  a  pretty  little  shiver,  as  if  to 
verify  the  assertion,  though  the  warm  face  she 
pressed  to  mine  rather  contradicted  her  words. 
Then,  nestling  down  upon  the  hearth-rug,  she 
clasped  her  hands  round  her  knees.  Presently  she 
said,  but  without  turning  round,  “  You  like  Mark 
Amberly,  Aunty.”  I  acquiesced,  and  she  went 
on,  — “  So  do  I,  and  is  n’t  it  funny,  he  says  he  likes 
me,  and  —  ” 

Then  suddenly  she  was  kneeling  by  me,  and 
under  a  cloud  of  hair,  and  amidst  a  shower  of 
kisses,  I  was  listening  to  her  secret,  how  Mark  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife,  but  how  he  had  first  set¬ 
tled  it  all  with  his  father  and  hers ;  that  he  was  to 
go  to  India  until  he  got  hU  promotion,  when  he 
might  leave  the  army  and  marry  her. 

*  gvord-duiocn  in  NorthomberUnd  an  known  as  gniten. 
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Next  dmy  ^  pvt^  Iirok«  up.  Soate  to  their 
ow»  homes  to  receive  gme&ts,  some  to  join  other 
pwtics.  Mark  went  to  India  in  Febrnarr;  and 
m'rioe  the  rear,  aMough  1  heard  conetantfy  of  or 
fram  haa,  I  did  aot  meet  her.  So  that  when  Christ- 
aaaa  caiae  again,  and  I  saw  her  at  the  Hall,  I  was 
struck  arith  an  alteration ;  what  I  conld  hardlj  tell. 
She  had  grown  haaidMaier.  EreiT'  one  saw  and 
said  diat,  aa<l  jet  no  one  hinted  at  other  change. 
Yet  from  the  moaaent  she  eame  np  to  me,  and 
looked  at  me  with  her  great,  gray,  wistfrd  eyes,  mj 
heart  ehdied,  and  a  fear  I  emild  not  define  came 
over  me. 

Nor  was  mj  anxiety  lessened  when,  as  we  were 
talking  of  M»rk,  Ina  began  to  crj  passionatel j,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  room.  There  was  something 
wrong,  and  missing  her  that  evening  from 'the  draw- 
iagHToem,  1  went  to  look  for  her.  Opening  the 
moming-room  door  I  saw  Ina.  She  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  bat  not  alone;  a  man  was  beside  her, 
bending  fbndlj  over  her.  There  was  no  light  sarre 
that  of  the  moon,  so  I  did  not  reev^ixe  bins,  nor 
did  1  tarry  to  aMdce  the  attempt ;  to  tell  the  truth, 
1  was  indignant  with  her;  and  closing  the  door 
with  a  bang,  I  ssarebed  aif  to  the  drawing-room. 
!^opIe  were  seatetl  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  so 
1  eowd  not  make  out  who  it  was  that  was  with  Ina, 
though  I  tried  harr)  that  night  an<l  the  next  day  to 
(fiscover  who  had  made  my  pet  so  miserable.  We 
were  aD  bosy  that  day,  Ina  as  hard  at  work  as  any 
of  lu;  bat  when  midnight  came,  with  its  bell-rin^ng 
and  carol  singing,  I  missed  her,  and  with  a  feeling 
I  could  neitW  withstand  nor  explain,  I  went  to 
the  Httle  room.  There  she  was.  This  time  the 
window  was  open,  and  the  man,  for  he  was  there 
too,  was  standing  by  her,  his  arm  ronnd  her.  I 
heanrd  her  murmur  something  in  a  sobbing  voice, 
and  saw  her  lift  her  hands  above  her  he^  and 
wring  them.  Then,  traitor  as  she  was,  I  could  play 
t^  eavesdropper  no  longer,  but  hurried  away,  ami 
when  I  got  to  my  bedroom  a  little  later  I  sat  down 
and  crM  ;  of  course  it  was  foolish ;  what  hatl  I,  an 
old  nHuden  aunt,  to  do  with  the  perjured  faith  of  a 
heartless  giri,  or  the  Iwoken  heart  of  a  too-eaaily 
daped  lover  ?  Aa  I  sat  there  before  the  dying  fire, 
with  the  tears  still  wet  upon  my  face,  I  became  con- 
scieus  of  a  soimd  resembling  waves  breaking ;  I  lis¬ 
tened  ;  the  waves’  beat  grew  louder,  I  could  liear 
them  distiactly,  and  so  too  could  1  bear  the  wind 
aad  storm  bowling  louder  and  louder;  it  broke 
against  the  windo^  of  my  room,  nay,  in  tke  very 
room  itself.  I  shaddererl  as  the  blast  passed  O'Ver 
me ;  I  felt  the  cold  spray  dashing  in  my  face,  and 
grasped  the  chair  as  1  tried  to  shriek,  to  cover  my 
ears,  aad  hide  my  eyes  in  the  pillow,  but  in  vain. 
I  had  BO  cheiee  bat  to  look  upon  the  stormy  sea 
where  a  slup  lay  tossing  helplessly.  I  saw  the  spars 
washed  overboard.  I  saw  men  struggling  in  the 
pitiksB  waves ;  the  &ces  and  streaming  hair  of  wo¬ 
men,  and  onoa  the  white  face  of  a  little  child.  Then 
tke  darkness  became  so  intense  that  only  when  the 
lightniv  flashed  could  I  distinguish  the  wreck,  al- 
though^e  thunder  of  the  tempest  was  curdling  my 
bk>od.  Suddenly  the  winds  and  waters  ceased 
their  war,  aad  there  came  a  calm  so  deep  that  I 
haard  every  throb  of  my  heart ;  and  as  I  sat  won¬ 
dering  what  waa  caintng,  a  gentle  wiml  rustled  paat 
me,  a  hand  touched  n^  free,  and  Mark  Amberly’s 
vatce  cried,  **  Coaafbrt  ma.” 

After  that  I  seemed  to  faint ;  fior  when  I  recovered 
coBscionsaesB  the  fire  and  candles  were  out,  and  the 
dull,  gp^  morning  was  shiniiig  into  room. 


Gradually  I  began  to  collect  my  thoughts,  and  aa  I 
uadressed  and  crept  into  bed,  a  feeling  of  horror 
settled  down  upon  me.  I  had  never  been  a  be- 
liovev  in  the  supernatural,  and  now  tried  hard  to 
convince  aayseU’  that  I  bad  been  dreaming.  I  waa 
determined  to  treat  it  as  a  dream,  and,  laughing  at 
my  felly,  persistently  kept  down  my  firara,  leaving 
next  day,  without  saying  a  word  to  Ina.  Our  part¬ 
ing  was  a  cold  one,  fiir  my  heart  was  full,  and  I' 
knew  that  the  slighftest  demonstration  on  my  part 
would  overturn  my  self-control,  and  givd  my  sen¬ 
sible  resolutions  to  the  winds,  fee.  mth  a  cold 
kim  and  mattered  **  You  ’ll  write,  of  coarse,”  —  we 
parted. 

A  fortnight  after  1  saw  Mark’s  promotion  in  the 
“  Gactette,”  aad  the  following  post  brought  aoe  a 
letter  from  laa.  **  Mark,”  SM  said,  had  left  In¬ 
dia,  coming  hooae  round  the  Cape  to  riutke  oft  the 
efteeti  of  a  sGght  attack  of  fever.” 

The  letter  fell  from  my  band.  I  saw  it  all  now; 
and  the  cold  drops  stood  upon  my  forehead,  as  i 
.seeme<l  again  to  hear  the  sad  voice  crying,  ^  Com- 
fiart  Ina.”  Mark  was  drowned.  By  some  myste¬ 
rious  power,  I  bad  seen  the  wreck;  and  love, 
.stronger  than  death,  had  brought  the  dying  man 
with  W  message  of  love.  Hia  last  thought  had  been 
of  Ina ;  and  Ina,  what  of  her  ?  What  would  she 
feel  when  she  knew  that  at  the  very  time  she  was 
false  to  him,  Mr.A  was  in  the  jaws  of  death,  —  and 
suck  a  death ! 

I  was  wretched.  I  could  not  write.  I  dare  not 
see  her.  I  went  away  by  myself  where  none  of  my 
people  could  get  at  me,  and  compel  me  to  tell  (as  I 
felt  I  must)  my  terrible  secret.  Weeks  passed ;  I 
grew  iH  with  anxiety,  and  at  last  went  to  Loadoa 
to  consult  the  shipping-agents,  hoping  against  hope. 
They  told  me  the  ship  was  due  the  end  of  the  month, 
but  that  there  having  been  rough  weather  she 
might  be  delayed.  So  leaving  orders  to  telegraph 
the  first  intelligence,  I  went  back  to  the  vilh^ 
where  I  had  pitched  my  tent. 

“  A  month  overrhie  now,  and  people  at  the  office 
getting  anxious,”  so  wrote  my  sister,  and  I  put  her 
letter  away  and  still  waited. 

**  Two  months  overdue,  and  hope  dying ;  Ins  is 
in  a  strange  way,  and  keeps  talking  of  you.  May 
she  come  V  ” —  so  wrote  my  brother,  Ina’s  father, 


“  It  was  Idark,  Aunty.  1  felt  him  near  me,  aad 
you  only  saw  him.  I  was  sure  something  had  hap- 
peneil,  though  1  never  dare  say  so;  and  be  always 
told  me  to  come  to  yon  fer  ‘  comfort.'  ” 

Lying  in  my  arms,  Ina  listened  to  my  versioo  of 
the  story  of  the  wreck,  which  time,  aJas!  proved 
oiriy  toe  true,  frw  when  a  year  had  passed,  a  sailor 
('ame  to  the  agents  and  reported  bimaelf  as  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  Halberd’s  crew.  The  gale  that 
wrecked  her  had  come  on  upon  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  and  she  foundered  at 
midnight  upon  Christmas-eve. 
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If  we  careflilly  exanune  tihe  long  and  brOIiant 
lift  of  the  living  celebritief  of  France,  we  shall 
scarcely  meet  with  a  greater  name  than  that  of  Vic- 
tor  Hugo,  who,  in  the  varied  fields  of  lyric  poetry, 
romance,  and  the  drama,  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  writer  to  the  literary  prominence  of 
France  in  the  present  century,  while  the  political 
vicissitudes  of  his  life  and  his  protracted  exile  en¬ 
hance  the  interest  with  which  we  regard  his  course 
to  the  pinnacle  of  literary  fame.  It  is,  however,  as 
the  most  conspicuous  %ure  in  the  French -literaiy 
world  duri^g  the  earlier  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  that  posterity  will  think  of  him  when  the  part 
which  he  has  played  on  the  political  stage  shall  have 
been  quite  forgotten. 

Victor  Mane  Hugo  is  sprung  from  a  Lorraine 
family  which  occupies  a  somewhat  distinguished 
position  in  the  warlike  annals  of  France,  and  can 
trace  its  descent  three  centuries  back.  His  father, 
a  general  of  oonsiderable  distinction  in  the  service 
of  Jose^  Bonaparte,  was  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  against  the  celebrated  rob¬ 
ber-chieftain,  Fra  Diavolo,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
capturing.  Afterwards  he  accompanied  Joseph 
Bwaparte  to  Spam,  and  was  one  of  the  last  French 
genei^s  who  in  1814  retreated  across  the  Pyrenees 
beibre  the  allied  troops ;  General  Hugo  further  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  brave  defence  of  the 
weakly-garrisoned  fortress  of  Thiouville  against  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Prussians  and  Russians.  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  was  bom  at  Besanfon  on  the  26th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1802  ;  he  was  the  youngest  of  three  sons,  the 
offspring  of  the  General’s  umon  with  Mdlle.  Tre- 
bucliet,  a  lady  of  a  very  determined  character,  who 
maintained  a  great  ascendency  over  her  illustrious 
son  as  long  as  she  lived,  and  to  whose  influence  is 
to  be  traced,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  his  political 
Inconsistency.  The  poet’s  childhood  was  one  of 
considerable  bustle  and  change  of  scene.  From  his 
native  town  we  trace  him  to  the  island  of  Elba, 
where  he  remained  till  he  had  completed  his  third 
year ;  then,  after  a  residence  of  two  years  in  Paris, 
we  find  him  in  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Avellino,  of 
which  his  father  was  then  Governor.  When  Gen¬ 
eral  Hugo  left  Italy  in  1807,  Us  family  returned  to 
Paris,  and  two  years  later  we  find  ftiem  aH  in  Ma¬ 
drid,  it  being  the  GeneraTs  intention  to  enter  his  sons 
amongst  the  pages  of  the  King  of  Spain  ;  but  they 
had  not  been  long  in  Madrid  when  the  disturbed 
state  of  affairs  caased  Madame  Hugo  to  return  with 
her  children  to  Paris,  where  the  you^  Victor  now 
began  regularly  to  attend  school.  He  culdvated 
poetry  at  a  very  early  age.  and  would  certainly 
have  carried  off  the  prize  for  which  he  competed  at 
the  Academy  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  imprudent  as  to  mention  bis  age  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  lin^  of  his  poem.  The  judges  bellevii^  it 
impos^le  that  such  a  remarkable  composition 
oomd  be  the  work  of  a  mere  boy,  thought  they  were 
being  hoaxed,  and  conferred  the  prize  on  a  less 
worthy  competitor ;  the  young  poet  afterwards  con¬ 
vinced  them  that  his  assertion  was  true  by  sending 
them  a  certificate  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  too  late, 
and  be  was  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  “  the  first 
honorable  mention  ”  which  they  had  accorded  to  his 
composition. 

Displeased  at  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  the  Acad^mie  Fran^aise,  he  sent  his  next 
productions  to  the  academy  of  Toulouse,  where  his 
youth  did  not  prejudice  the  judges  against  him,  and 


three  prizes  in  succesuoa  were  awarded  him;  and 
at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  had  already  at¬ 
tained  the  diranction  of  MdUrt  e*-jeux  FUtraux. 
His  mother  was  a  determined  Royalist,  aad  is  even 
said  to  have  been  one  of  those  ladies  who  gained  a 
rather  martial  notoriety  durii^  the  disturbances  in 
La  Vendee  at  the  end  m  the  lasteentury.  Political 
disputes  had  unhappily  brought  about  a  separation 
between  the  poet’s  parents  in  the  year  1814,  from 
which  date  he  had  been  left  entirely  to  his  mother’s 
care,  and  it  is  unquestionably  to  her  influence  that 
we  must  ascribe  the  warmth  with  which  he  espoused 
the  Royalist  cause  in  his  earlier  years.  Bel^  he 
had  completed  his  nineteenth  year  he  began  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  the  Ckiurt  by  hk  Odes.  On 
tha  occarion  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  he 
composed  a  poem,  and  an  audience  was  wanted 
him  to  present  it  to  the  King ;  Charles  after 
having  glanced  through  the  young  poet’s  verses, 
hand^  them  to  the  mmous  Chateaubriand,  who 
was  present  at  the  interview,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  merit  of  the  poem  that  he  exclaimed,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  young  author,  —  (7est  un  enfant  sub¬ 
lime  !  ”  The  enfant  was  then  really  in  his  twen^- 
first  year,  but  he  was  so  small  and  sl^ht,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  bashful  and  reserved  in  Im  mannera, 
that  he  was  generally  taken  for  a  lad  of  fifteen. 
Shortly  before  this  occurrence  the  po^  had  lost  his 
mother,  to  whom  he  was  most  warmly  attached; 
the  void  thus  created  in  his  affections  he,  however, 
soon  filled  up  by  his  marriage  with  Mdlle.  Adhle 
Foucher,  which  took  place  In  the  year  1823,  at  a 
time  when  liis  circumstances  did  not  justify  suck  a 
step;  but  the  pecuniary  difficulties,  if  any,  of  the 
eany  days  of  his  married  life,  were  not  of  long  du¬ 
ration.  IBs  ftrst  novel,  entitled  “  Han  d’lslande,” 
which  he  had  published  shortly  before  his  marriage, 
though  not  very  successful  at  first,  soon  made  its 
way,  and  the  demand  for  a  second  ^tion  freed  the 
young  couple  from  the  pressure  of  WYertj.  They 
inhabited  a  small  house  m  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  d^ 
Champs,  which  will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
rendezvous  of  those  bright  sfffi'its  who  united  there 
and  farmed  the  nucleus  of  the  French  Romantic 
School,  —  a  brilliant  body,  small  at  first,  but  which 
gradually  increasii^  in  numbers  and  importance, 
burst  at  length  the  mtters  of  classical  narrow-mind¬ 
edness,  and  brightened  the  history  of  French  liter¬ 
ature  by  the  addition  of  a  second  period  of  splen¬ 
dor.  Among  Victor  Hilo’s  earlier  coadjutors  In 
the  war  against  the  classical  school  and  the  reign 
of  Aristotle,  we  may  name  Salnte-Beuve,  Puil 
Foucher,  Dumas,  Alfred  Vigny,  and  Jules  Lefbbvre. 

In  the  year  1826  the  poet’s  “  Odes  et  Ballades” 
were  published,  in  two  volumes,  and  fairly  took  the 
public  by  surprise ;  they  were  eagerly  rea^  and  one 
edition  succeeded  another  rapiffiy ;  never  before 
had  the  lyrical  capalulities  of  the  French  langnage 
been  so  powerfully  exhibited.  The  extraerdinarT' 
snccess  of  this  work  brought  wealth  to  the  poet,  and 
at  once  placed  him  in  a  very  prominent  pontion  in 
literary  society ;  it  had,  moreover,  the  lees  desira¬ 
ble  effect  of  drawing  down  upon  him  the  envy  and 
wrath  of  the  critics  of  the  classical  school,  who  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  a  servile  Imitator  of  Byron ;  these 
attacks  were  redoubled*  on  the  publication  of  his 
novel  entitled  “  Bug  Jargal,”  a  story  founded  on 
the  revolt  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Domingo,  which  he 
wrote  in  the  astonishingly  short  space  of  a  fort¬ 
night  ;  it  was  condemned  by  the  (dassical  critics  sn 
a  oad  imitation  of  Walter  Scott,  but  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  public.  It  was,  however,  tlm 
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prefiu^  to  his  drama  of  “  Cromwell,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1827,  that  drew  down  upon  the  poet  the 
fiercest  indignation  of  the  hostile  critics,  whose 
Aristotelian  and  classical  prejudices  received  a  vio¬ 
lent  shock  from  Hum’s  bold  onslaught  on  the  uni¬ 
ties  of  the  famous  Greek  critic,  and  his  still  more 
alarming  vindication  of  Shakespeare’s  admission  of 
the  grotesque  into  tragedy.  It  was  then  that  the 
struggle  b^an  in  earnest  between  the  romantic 
and  claasiem  schools,  —  a  struggle  which  occupies 
such  a  prominent  position  in  the  literary  history  of 
the  present  century,  and  which,  having  been  first 
excited  by  Chateaubriand  and  Madame  de  Stael, 
now  attained  its  greatest  violence,  when  the  drama 
—  the  favorite  stronghold  of  the  classical  party  — 
was  invaded  by  the  romantic  school  under  su6h  a 
fearless  leader  as  Victor  Hugo. 

In  1829  appeared  “Le  Dernier  Jour  d’un  Con- 
damn6,”  a  powerful  plea  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  in  which  the  author  analyzes 
with  terrible  minuteness  the  agonies  endured  by  a 
convict  on  the  day  preceding  his  execution ;  this 
work  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  not  only 
in  France,  but  throughout  Europe;  and  did  not 
fiul  to  produce  considerable  modifications  in  public 
opinion  on  the  important  subject  of  capital  pun- 
isument.  About  this  time  Victor  Hugo,  partly  on 
account  of  his  wife’s  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  first¬ 
born  child,  and  partly  because  the  builders  were 
becoming  too  active  in  that  neighborhood,  left  his 
house  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs;  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  the  quarter  of  the  Champs 
Elys^es,  took  a  house  in  the  Place  Royale,  which 
had  formerly  been  a  palace  of  Louis  XIII.  It  was 
in  this  house  that  he  spent  the  days  of  his  greatest 
glory  and  renown ;  the  soirdes  at  the  Place  Royale 
became  famous  in  the  literary  world,  and  the  old 
society  of  the  champions  of  the  romantic  school 
met  ^ere,  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
such  men  as  Alphonse  Karr,  Thdophile  Gautier, 
Alfred  Musset,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished 
writers. 

The  drama  of  “  Cromwell,”  on  its  first  produc¬ 
tion,  was  far  from  being  a  success,  and  its  author 
i^pears  to  have  been  thereby  deterred  for  some 
time  from  making  any  further  dramatic  efforts.  In 
the  year  1829,  nowever,  “  Marion  Delorme  ”  ap¬ 
peared,  but  unfortunately  its  representation  was 
prohibited  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
treated  the  character  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  grandfa¬ 
ther  of  the  then  reigning  king.  In  an  audience 
which  the  author  obtained  from  Charles  X.  on  this 
occasion,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  per¬ 
suade  that  monarch  to  reverse  the  veto,  and  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  decline  a  pension  which 
the  King  offered  him  as  an  indemnity  for  the  loss 
occasioned  to  him  by  the  prohibition.  To  compen¬ 
sate  the  manager  of  the  ^dfitre  Fran9ais  for  the 
loss  which  he  had  sustained  by  the  non-production 
of  “  Marion  Delorme,”  Victor  Hugo  at  once  set  to 
work  at  a  new  drama  on  a  Spanish  suHect,  to  which 
he  gave  the  title  of  “  Hernani.”  "niis  dramatic 
masterpiece,  after  encountering  much  opposition 
from  the  theatrical  authorities,  and  even  from  the 
leading  actors  who  were  ta  take  parts  in  it,  was  ul¬ 
timately  produced  on  the  26th  of  February,  1830 
(the  author’s  birthday),  with  a  success  which  sur¬ 
passed  the  most  sanguine  expectatons  of  himself  and 
his  friends.  The  revival  of  “  Hernani  ”  at  the 
The&tre  Fran9ai8  during  the  past  season,  and  the 
enthusiastic  reception  accorded  to  it,  will  be  fresh 
in  the  recollection  of  most  of  our  readers.  A  couple 


of  years  after  the  poet’s  first  great  theatrical  suc¬ 
cess,  the  flight  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIII.  to 
Scotland  removed  the  impediment  in  the  way  of 
the  representation  of  “  Marion  Delorme,”  and  that 
drama  was  produced  with  considerable  success;  it 
was  foHow^  in  rapid  succession  by  “  I>5  Roi 
s’amuse”  (known  to  English  theatre-goers  under 
the  name  of  “  The  Fool’s  Revenge  ”),  “  Lucrezia 
Borgia,”' “  Marie  Tudor,”  and  “  Angelo.” 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1838,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Renaissance,  that 
the  well-known  democratic  drama  of  “  Ruy  Bias  ” 
was  produced ;  this  drama  is  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  actor,  Frederic  Lemaitre, 
who  created  a  great  sensation  by  his  portraiture  of 
the  leading  character,  and  of  whom  the  author 
says.  In  his  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  “  Ruy 
Bias,”  “  pour  lui  la  soiree  du  8  novembre  (first 
night  of  “  Ruy  Bias  ”)  n’a  pas  dtd  une  replanta¬ 
tion,  mals  une  transfiguration.”  We  may  conclude 
the  list  of  Victor  Hugo’s  principal  dramatic  works 
with  “Les  Burgraves,”  which  was  brought  out  at 
the  Comddie  Fran9aise  some  years  later ;  it  experi¬ 
enced  the  violence  of  the  critics  equally  with  its 
predecessors,  and  did  not  add  much  to  its  author’s 
popularity.  In  his  dramatic  productions  Victor 
Hugo  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first 
French  dramatist  who  systematically  disregarded 
Aristotle’s  unities,  laughed  to  scorn  the  creed  of 
Boileau  and  La  Harpe,  and  accustomed  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  Racine  to  the  union  of  tragedy  and 
comedy,  after  the  example  of  Shakespeare.  In  all 
his  dramas  he  has  displayed  great  skill  in  represent¬ 
ing  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  his  plot  is  laid, 
and  great  power  in  the  creation  of  dramatic  situar 
tions ;  his  characters  are  skilfully  and  boldly  drawn, 
and  the  play  of  the  passions  is  invariably  represented 
with  much  truth  and  power ;  his  versification,  if  at 
times  harsh  and  uncouth,  is  never  monotonous,  and 
never  wanting  In  boldness  and  energy. 

In  endeavoring  to  give  an  uninterrupted  sketch 
of  our  author’s  dramatic  career,  we  have  deserted 
the  chronological  order.  We  must  now  return  to 
the  yeaf  1832,  when  Victor  Hugo’s  most  celebrated 
and  universally  read  work  was  published, — we  al¬ 
lude  to  the  famous  novel  entitled  “  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,”  better  known  in  England  under  the  name 
of  “  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame.”  Old  Paris 
appeared  to  live  a^ain  in  the  glowing  pages  of  this 
wonderfnl  work,  in  which  the  energy  and  variety 
of  the  style  were  equalled  by  the  jiower  displayed 
in  the  conception  of  the  characters  and  the  antiqua¬ 
rian  knowledge  exhibited  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
old  monuments  of  Paris.  It  was  not  generally 
known  that  this  great  and  original  work  was  written 
under  compulsion ;  the  author  had  agreed  with  his 
publisher  to  have  a  novel  ready  for  him  by  a  certain 
day,  but  afterwards,  being  otherwise  occupied,  re¬ 
quested  the  publisher  to  release  him  from  his  engage¬ 
ment  ;  this,  however,  the  former  refused  to  do,  and 
flatly  threatened  him  with  proceedings  if  the  book 
were  not  ready  on  the  appointed  day.  Victor  Hu¬ 
go  accordingly  shut  himself  up  in  his  house  for  the 
six  months  that  remained,  not  leaving  the  house 
except  on  one  occasion,  and  on  the  appointed  day 
the  great  work,  which  raised  him  at  once  to  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  was  in  the  publisher’s  hands. 

A  few  years  after  this,  he  gave  to  the  world 
“  Les  Feuilles  d’Automne,”  a  charming  collection 
of  lyrics,  in  which  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life 
were  treated  of ;  this  was  followeil  by  two  volumes 
of  lyrics,  respectively  entitled  “  Les  Orientales  ” 
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and  “  Les  Chants  da  Cr^poscule,”  by  which  he 
greatly  increased  his  poetical  reputation.  That  he 
wrote  with  surprising  rapidity  may  be  inferred  from 
one  or  two  instances  which  have  been  recorded ; 
the  period  fn>m  the  date  of  the  production  of  his 
“  Hemani  ”  down  to  his  entrance  into  the  Academy 
(1830  -  41)  was  that  of  his  greatest  literary  activity. 
In  addition  to  “  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  ”  and  the 
numerous  dramas  and  collections  of  lyric  poetry  to 
which  we  have  already  Alluded,  two  volumes  of 
letters,  published  under  the  title  of  “  Le  Rhin,”  and 
two  volumes  of  poems,  respectively  entitled  “  Les 
Voix  Int^rieures  ”  and  “  Rayons  et  les  Om¬ 
bres,”  appeared  in  the  course  of  that  period. 

On  tne  3d  of  June,  1841,  Victor  Hugo  was  at 
length  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  violent  opposition  which  was  oi^anized 
agiunst  him,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elevated  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France 
under  the  title  of  Le  Vicomte  Victor  Marie  Hugo. 
During  the  next  few  y^ears  the  poet’s  position  was  a 
most  enviable  one  ;  his  brilliant  successes  as  a  nov¬ 
elist,  a  dramatist,  and  a  lyric  poet,  had  not  only 
converted  his  poverty  into  wemth,  but  had  raised 
him  to  unquestionable  supremacy  in  the  Parisian 
literary  world,  and  happy  had  it  been  for  him  if  he 
had  contented  himself  with  reigning  over  the  realms 
of  literature.  In  an  evil  hour,  however,  the  desire 
of  political  fame  took  possession  of  him,  and  in  the 
year  1848  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  and 
was  elected  a  representative  of  the  people.  During- 
the  few  years  which  intervened  between  this  event 
and  his  exile,  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
“  Chambre,”  and  in  the  stormy  debates  of  1851  he 
especially  distinguished  himseLf  by  the  boldness  of 
his  attacks  on  Louis  Napoleon.  On  the  7th  of  July, 
1851,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  bitterness  against  the 
future  Emperor  —  a  bitterness  which  the  lapse  of 
years  has  not  diminished  —  in  a  speech  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power,  from  the  terribly  sarcastic  peroration 
of  which  we  extract  the  concluding  words :  — 

“  What  I  because  after  ten  years  of  immense  glo¬ 
ry,  of  glory  which  appears  fabulous  from  its  very 
greatness,  he  (Napoleon  Bonaparte)  was  obliged 
from  exhaustion  to  let  fall  the  sceptre  and  the  sword 
which  had  accomplished  so  many  gigantic  deeds,  do 
you  (Louis  Napoleon),  do  you  wi^,  you,  to  take 
them  up  in  imitation  of  him  as  he  took  them  up  in 
imitation  of  Charlemagne,  and  grasp  in  your  little 
hands  that  sceptre  of  the  Titans,  that  sword  of  the 
giants  ’?  And  for  what  purpose  I  What !  After 
an  Augustus  must  we  have  an  Augustulus  ?  What ! 
because  we  have  had  a  Napoleon  the  Great,  must 
we  have  a  Napoleon  the  Little  ?  ” 

But  Louis  Napoleon  was  too  strong  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  party;  the  army  was  firmly  attached  to 
nim,  and  in  the  following  December  he  put  an  end 
to  all  the  hopes  of  his  opponents  by  the  coup  d’etat. 
Among  the  numbers  whom  this  event  drove  into 
ijxile  was  Victor  Hugo.  He  first  fled  to  Brussels, 
and  thence  to  London ;  but  the  fogs  of  the  great 
city  driving  him  away,  he  soon  took  refuge  in  the 
charming  island  of  Jersey,  and  remained  there  till 
1857,  when  he  removed  to  the  neighboring  island 
of  Guernsey,  where  he  still  lives. 

We  have  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
details  of  our  author’s  life  down  to  the  year  1851 ; 
over  the  period  of  his  exile  we  shall  pass  very  rap¬ 
idly,  as  there  is  little  in  it  that  calls  for  mention, 
with  the  exception  of  the  great  works  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  compelled  the 
world  to  remember  the  exiled  poet.  In  the  earlier 


ye^  of  his  exile  he  gave  utterance  to  his  political 
animosity  in  his  celebrated  treatises,  entitled  “  Na- 
poldon  le  Petit”  and  “Les  ChAtiments,”  which 
found  much  favor  with  the  enemies  of  the  French 
Emperor.  From  these  productions  the  admirer  of 
Victor  Hugo  turns  with  pleasure  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  more  recent  poetical  woidis.  Among 
these,  which  are  somewhat  voluminous,  we  may 
mention  “  Les  Contemplations  ”  —  a  volume  of 
lyrics  which  appeared  in  1856,  and  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  “the  greatest  lyric  work  of  the 
greatest  of  French  lyric  poets  ” ;  “  La  L^gende  des 
Sifecles,”  —  a  very  ambitious  work,  with  r^aid  to 
which  very  contr^ictory  opinions  are  entertained, 
but  which,  if  unequal  in  execution,  must  be  admitted 
to  contain  passages  which  are  hardly  surpassed  in 
the  whole  range  of  French  poetiy ;  and  “  Les 
Chansons  des  Rues  et  des  Bois,”  which  remind  us 
strongly  of  some  of  the  poet’s  earliest  lyrics.  But 
unquestionably  the  greatest  productions  of  his  ex¬ 
ile,  we  might  perhaps  safely  say  the  greatest  of  all 
his  productions,  are  his  novels  “  Lra  MisArables  ” 
(1862)  and  “  L^  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  ”  (1866), 
which  are  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  with  the  mere  mention  of  which  we  must  here 
content  ourselves.  We  may  also  record  the  fact 
that  Victor  Hugo  contributed  to  the  literature  of 


Victor  Hugo  now  lives  in  Guernsey  with  his  wife 
and  daughter  and  two  sons.  Madame  Hugo  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  writing  a  histoiy  of  her  illastrions  hus¬ 
band’s  life,  one  volume  of  which  has  already  ap¬ 
peared.  His  sons  have  both  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  their  literary  productions;  the  elder, 
Fran9ois  Victor,  is  the  author  of  the  best  of  the 
many  French  translations  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
younger,  Charles,  has  written  several  novels,  some 
of  which  have  had  considerable  success.  Victor 
Hugo  is  wealthy,  having  received  large  sums  (ff 
money  for  his  various  works :  for  one  of  his  recent 
novels  (“  Les  Mis^rables  ”)  it  is  said  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  no  less  than  400,000  frs.  (£16,000).  Wealth 
inspires  envy ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  persons 
who  sav  that  the  great  poet  is  avaricious.  His  ffel- 
low-exiles  tell  a  different  tale. 
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Mr.  James  Hannay  has  succeeded  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates  as  editor  of  Temple  Bar. 

Mr.  Kinglake  has  two  more  volumes  of  his 
“  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  ”  in  the  press. 

The  completion  of  the  Cobden  Statue,  to  be 
erected  in  London  on  a  site  granted  by  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Pancras,  has  been  delayed  by  want  of  ftmds. 
The  pedestal  is  completed. 

Baron  James  de  Rothschild  has,  according  to 
his  yearly  custom,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Office  of  Public  Assistance  30,000  tickets, 
each  entitling  the  holder  to  a  kilog.  (2  lbs.)  of 
bread. 

Signor  Ricci,  the  composer  of  “  Crispino,”  has 
been  in  Paris,  with  some  view  of  entering  into  an 
engagement  to  write  a  new  opera  for  Mdlle.  Adeline 
Patti ;  but  the  transaction  has  been  broken  off,  and 
the  maestro  has  returned  to  Italy. 

The  new  bon-bon  which  the  Paris  confectioners 
intend  introducing  for  the  “  jour  de  I’an  ”  will  be 


[ 


‘beasing  the  fiJlowing  inscription  :  ^ 
Joseph,  the  only  sovereim  wto  did  n 
the  ‘  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


styled  the  “  Chaasepot,”  which  since  the  late  contest 
at  Mentana,  bids  fiur  to  ^Te  the  name  to  every 
novelty  of  Parisian  origin,  including  bonnets  man¬ 
tles,  perfiunes,  coiffures,  new  shades  of  colar,  and 
newty  invented  djahes. 

Tm  opening  cba^itere  of  “Fom-  PutT,”  a  serial 
moved  by  (^uules  Beade  and  Dion  Bourctcault,  will 
•be  given  in  Every  Saturday  for  January  the  4th, 
1868. 

Ax STERDAX  has  •erected  a  bronae  statue  of  the 
xresa  Dnacfa  peet  lost  van  skan  Vandel,  bora  in  Co- 
jognein  1987. 

Mg-  Swikbubke’b  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Fe¬ 
nian  pnsonors,  sinoe  eaecnted,  is  one  of  his  finest 
cecent  poems. 

“No  Thoboughfare,"  by  Charles  Dickens  and 
'Wilkie  ColUns,  constitutes  an  Extra  Number  of  Ev- 
«ry  Saturday.  It  is  the  best  Christmas  stoiy  that 
basbeen  published  for  several  years. 

Lc  JoTTRWAt.  BTT  Ba«  Rhin  says  that  the  last  ses- 
inon  at  Baden-Baden  has  been  the  best  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  There  were  56,000 
strangers  tSiere,  snd  “no  adventure,  not  a  suicide, 
mot  a  scandal.” 

Work  has  been  eossmenoed  on  the  top  of  the 
'“aid  ”  tower  of  the  Cologne  Cathedral,  on  which  for 
wer  fiw  hundred  years  neither  hamiaer  near  cliiael 
hsid  been  seen.  Workmen  are  preparing  the  scaf- 
faldings  fcr  next  spring,  when  the  work  on  the  noUe 
add  strncture  is  to  be  vigorously  pushed  forward. 

The  Tonkmwus  asys  that  the  French  general 
who  oommaadad  at  Mentana  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  yauag  lads  of  fiftoea  ameag  his  iwisooers, 
asidthathe  ramonstratod  with  tfaenk  “General,” 
replied  one  of  these  yonthfid  soMiein,  “  k  is  never 
tooaoan  to  laara  how  to  do  welL” 

It  -is  sqggested  by  a  Frenofa  paper  that  an  eques- 
trian  Btatoe  be  erected  to  the  Emperor  of  Anstria, 


visit  to  Paris." 

Moritz  of  Szentkiralyi,  Chief-Burgomaster  of 
Beoth,  to  whoos  the  Aastrian  Miaistor  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  recently  forwarded  the  TurkiBh  oeder  of  Msd- 
Jidi,  third  class,  declined  the  acceptance  of  the  same 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  conscious  of  any 
special  personal  merits,  entitling  him  to  such  a  dis- 
dinotioa.  Se  ought  to  have  a  medal  for  bis  modesty.  | 

Masaxc  Jeosik  Mark)  W bite,  she  wle  of  one 
of  Garibaldi’s  lieutenants,  is  spoken  of  by  tfaeforaign 
Journals  in  terms  of  the  lughest  eulqgy.  This  brave- 
hearted  lady  went  to  Borne  in  the  midst  of  the  hos-  ‘ 
tilities  in  oraer  to  render  assistance  to  the  wounded, 
and  specially  to  watch  over  the  body  of  Rico  Cairoll, 
who,  with  his  three  brothers,  risked  and  lost  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  Italian  independence. 

A  CMaitwiXG  aneodote  is  relatod  of  the  Empe- 
.Tor  Franos  Jornph.  During  his  last  viak  to  the 
•ExbfbkUm  be  'was  sumnmd^  ly  a  dease  crowd, 
among  which  he  •perceived  a  little  giri  stragii^g 
in  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and  crying  out,  “  Je 
vmx  voir  TEmperew  f”  He  immediately  made 


kis  way  to  t^  o^d.  Eissigg  her  on  both  cheeks, 
he  took  her  in  bis  anns  and  carried  her  to  a  stall 
of  bonbom,  where  he  selected  the  handsomest  bag 
of  dragee*  he  could  find,  and  then  brought  her 
back  to  her  mother.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was 
maniiested  .by  the  crowd  on  ’wknessing  this  simple 
act  of  kindness  of  heart 

Paris,  on  an  area  of  7,000  hectares  (a  hectare 
being  equal  to  about  2||tcre8),  contuns  2,000,000  of 
inhabitants,  living  in  50,000  honses.  London  on  an 
area  of  81,000  hectares,  has  a  population  of  nearly 
8,000,000  in  860,000  honses.  m  Paris  the  houses 
average  four,  in  London  only  two  stories.  The  av¬ 
erage  number  df  inmates  of  a  house  are  forty  in 
Pans,  agrinst  only  eight  in  London  ;  the  population 
of  Paris  is  therefore  confined  to  one  fourth  of  the 
space  of  that  allowed  in  London. 

M.  ds  Fouviellb  of  La  Libert^,  gives  ns  the 
following  euriom  statistios  ;  “  Walk  mm  the  Ma¬ 
deleine  to  the  Place  de  fat  BastiUe  and  yoa  will 
paw  126  cafds,  96  jewellers  or  clockmakers.  2  i«r- 
niahed  hotels,  66  restaurants,  31  osnteotioners,  25 
tobacco  shops,  24  grocen,  7  bakers,  13  theatres,  3 
post-offices,  2  tele^mph  offices,  and  two  reading- 
roons.  M.  de  Fonvielle  requests  his  readers  to 
draw  their  own  conclnsions — 126  caffis  and  two 
reading-rooms  —  and  simply  inquires,  “  Will  it 
always  be  thus  ?  " 

Mks  Axeua  B.  Edwards,  the  authosess,  writes 
M  follows  to  the  ediUH*  -of  the  Atbemeum  :  “  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  generally  known,  that  a  second  laige 
and  carafiu  origiaal  derign  by  Titian  for  the  faaMus 
‘  St.  Peter,  Martyr,’  k  in  existence  in  this  country, 
a  drawing  which  measures  some  eighteen  Inches  m 
length  by  twelve  in  breadth,  is  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  and,  like  that  uked  in  your  paragraph  last 
week,  differs  in  some  minsr  details  from  the  finished 
painting.  This  drawing  is  praserved  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Pbmipa,  of  Cheltenham,  and  is 
contained  in  a  laige  album  filled  with  precious  de¬ 
signs  by  old  Italian  masters,  mostly  in  brown  ink, 
which  Wume  Sir  Thomas  PhillijM  infenued  me  he 
had  purchased  at  the  xde  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s 
collection.  1  cannot  .now  reoab  what  the  points  of 
differenoe  are  hatween  this  skahdi  and  the  paiating 
recently  destroyed;  but  I  waa,  at  all  events,  so 
Btrnok  by  them  at  firat  sight  of  the  drawing,  that  I 
oaHed  Thomas  Phillips’s  attention  to  the  feet 
He  forthwith  compared  the  drawing  with  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  picture  in  the  ‘Musde  Fran9ais’ 
{Italian  School),  and  made  a  maigmal  note  (ff  those 
variations  on  that  leaf  of  the  album.” 

A  Paris  letter-writer  tells  the  following  sad  story 
apropos  of  the  new  opera-house.  “  It  appears  that 
Albert  Cavoe,  chief  arch'rtect  of  the  imperial  thea¬ 
tres  of  Russia,  and  designer  of  that  of  Moscow,  on 
hearing  some  years  of  the  intention  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  France  to  construct  a  new  Opera-house 
in  Paris,  de-voted  sixteen  months  to  drawing  the  de¬ 
signs  and  plans  of  what  he  hoped  would  prove  the 
eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  Having  completed  it. 


he  came  to  Paris  and  presented  it  to  M.  Fould,  then 
Minister  of  State,  wlm,  struck  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  design,  hud  it  before  the  Emperor.  His 
Majesty  not  only  highly  ^proved  of  the  design,  but 
conferred  the  Le^on  of  Honor  on  M.  Cavoe,  mean¬ 
while,  expressiim  his  wish  that  the  plans  sliould  be 
laid  by  till  the  Opera-house  should  be  built.  Years 
elapsed ;  when  the  time  arrivei^  for  the  erection  of 
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'this  temple  of  art,  M.  Cavos,  on  reading  in  the 
Montleur  that  a  compatHion  would  take  place  for 
the  plans,  telegraphed  to  Paris  reqaesting  that  his 
design*  M  placed  amongst  tnose  of  other  ar¬ 
chitects.  The  r^ly  was  that  they  could:  not  be 
found.  The  poor  man  wrote  sncoeasiveljr  to  M. 
Fould,  to  the  Duke  de  Momy,  and  to  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  of  RoMia,  imploring  them  to  use  their  influence 
to  have  the  plans  searched  for.  But  in  vain :  the 
designs  were  lost.  On  the  news  reaching  him,  M. 
Cavos  wa»  struck  with  apoplexy,  and  died  within  a 
few  hours. 

The  London  Rbview  prints  tJte  following  note 
from  a  correspondent :  — 

“  I  see  by  the  Guardian  that  M.  Jules  Kichard, 
writing  to  the  Figaro,  ascribes  the  death  of  Mr. 
Julian  Watts-Russell,  of  Ham  Hall,  Staffordshire, 
—  who  foil  as  a  volunteer  in  the  P(^’s  army  at 
the  battle  of  Mentena,  —  to  anotbm:  Englishman, 
who  was  shooting,  but  hardly  fighting,  on  the  Gar- 
ibaldian  side.  For  the  honor  of  the  English  name, 
it  is  to  be'  hoped  that  the  misereant  described  by 
M.  Richard  does  not  belong  to  ua,  and  for  the  hon¬ 
or  of  humanity  ww  wonlu  gladly  learn  that  the 
story  is  a  fabrication.  But  such  as  it  is,  here  it 
is:  — 

“  ‘  Amongst  the  originalities  of  this  last  campaign 
I  have  learnt  one  which  deserves  to  be  embalmed 
in  histoty.  Am  En^isltman  follows  the  Garibaldian 
forces.  He  is  armed  with  a  rifle  of  excesaivsly  long 
range,  and  mads  expresaly  for  long  shots ;  to  this 
weapon  is  fitted,  a  Moall  telescope,  and  »  reflecting 
mirror  permits  our  Englishman  to  sweep  the  coun¬ 
try  to  a  distance  of  1,800  yards.  Conifortably  in¬ 
stalled  on  a  height,  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy’s  shot, 
he  picks  off  bm  men  in  an  artistic  manswr,  just  as 
a  sportsman  shoots  down  larks.  This  sanguinary 
eccentric  keeps,  a  sporting-book.  La  which  he  jots 
down  tlie  esmot  oireumstances  of  every  homicide 
which  he  commits.  He  has  no  political  opinions ; 
he  is  a  simple  sla^rsr  of  aten ;  bat,  as  no  regular 
army  would  permit  such  “sporting,”  he  attaches 
himself  to  the  irregular  Garibaldian  bands.  F rom 
the  position  he  occupied  at  Mentana,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  tnat  it  was  he  that  killed  young 
Julian  (Watts)  liusssH,  of  whom  1  spoke  in  my  last 
letter.’ 

“  I  remember  reading  in  the  public  joamals  of  an 
Englishmau  who  aocompanied  Ganbaldi  in  his 
campaign  of  1888,  and  w^  was  said  to  have  given 
as  his  reason  for  <loing  s^  not  thmt  he  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  in  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  but  that  he  was 
fond  of  shooting.  Is  this  the  same  man,  and,  if  it 
is,  who  is  he  ?  ” 

M.  Ansklmk  PKTmTiN  gives  the  tbUowiiig  curi¬ 
ous  details  as  to  the  editing,  printing,  publishing, 
and  selling  of  the  Emperer’s  speech :  —  “Seme  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  session  the  director  of  the 
Imperial  printing-oflk'e  i»  commanded  to  attend  at 
tlie  Tuileric.s.  The  summons  is  often  sent  twelve 
days  before  the  great  day,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
only  received  it  on  the  previous  evening.  To  him 
the  draft  copied  by  a  seeretary  is  intrusted;  which 
is  instantly  printed,  the  proofs  being  sent  back  to 
the  Emperor,  who  studies  with  minute  carefulness 
not  only  the  sense  of  what  he  »  to  utter,  but  cor¬ 
rects  the  style,  alters  the  form  of  a  phrase,  even 
changes  a  wofH,  stmpasing  it  be  iw«  in  accord¬ 
ance  witk  his  ideas  or  euphony,  and  sends  back  the 
corrected  proofii  to  be  reprinted.  The  pains  the 


Emperor  takee  to  eorreet  is  smrprisior,  when  one 
refltote  that  his  style  is  considered  by  tiie  most 
severe  critics  to  be  fanltlom  in  form  and  purity. 
Hw  sweoh  hae  generally,  bat  not  invariab^,  been 
read  oy  the  Eknperor  to  his  Ministers  in  CounsiL 
When  hie  Mi^ssty  is  satisfied  with  the  last  prooC^ 
he  writes  with  his  own  hand  on  the  eorrected  sheets 
‘  Bon  k  tirer.’  'Three  separate  editione  are  then 
.printed.  The  first  on  a  sheet  petit  in-folio,  specially 
uxeented  for  the  author's  own  use,  and  of  which  but 
a  sifigfo  copy  is  struck.  It  is  Smm  this  copy  the 
Em|mror  rwds  his  speech.  The  Empress  has  eare- 
ftilly  preserved  each  of  these  in-folio  sheets.  The 
second  edition  is  pttit  in-qnarto,  and  ie  despatched 
ta  toe  Ministers,  prefects,  and  editora  of  new^w- 
pers.  Each  paper  sends  »  special  messenger  to  the 
linprimerie  Im^riale  for  its  copy,  which  is  deliv¬ 
ered  as  soon  as  the  second  cannon-shot  has 
boomed  and  announced  to  the  city  that  his  Majes¬ 
ty  has  finished  the  delivery  of  bis  speech.  A 
sealed  packet  of  these  ie  likewise  sent  to  hi»  Ma*. 
jesty’s  cabinet,  where  it  is  plaeed  on  his  fovorito 
writing-table.  The  third  action  is  in  large  type-, 
and  on  huge  sheets,  for  the  use  of  the  Prefect  of 
iPolice,  wboee  duty  it  ie  to  have  these  pasted  ever 
the  walls  of  Paris.  'The  Emperor  is  not  only  n 
severe  corrector  of  his  speeches  on  the  opening  of 
the  ChamberB(,  but  of  alt  printed  works.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  secowl  volume  of  the  ‘  Life  of  Cwsar* 
was  ready  for  binding,  when  be  dieeovereil  a  feuH 
in  the  distribution  of  the  chapters,  and  ordered  the 
whole  volume  to  be  reprinted.  Some  of  its  pages 
have  been  corrected  and  reprinted  twenty-seven 
times.” 

“  Dr.  Bigelow’s  ‘  Modem  Inquiries,’  ”  says  the 
last  number  of  the  Westminster  Review,  “  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  addresses  delivered  by  him  to 
different  societies  and  institutes.  Some  of  them 
are  instructive  and  interesting,  containing  fiesh  and 
:  vigorous  thought  put  forth  in  a  turcibln  manner, 
and  will  repay  perusal.  The  first  twn  discourses, 
which  are  the  bast,  are  *  On  the  Listits  of  Educa¬ 
tion,’  and  on.  ‘  Clasrical  and  Utilltonian,  Studies.’ 
'They  constitute  a  strong,  and,  we  think,  successful 
pica  in  favor  of  a  more  technical  and  less  classical 
eilucation  than  that  commonly  adopted  in  schools 
and  universities  y  they  ace.  La  focL  a  vlgorens  pro¬ 
test,  fresh  with  the  robust  vitality  of  the  new  world, 
against  a  system  of  education  which  has  now  to 
.meet  many  formidable  attacks  in  tlw  old  worid.  It 
iis  strange  that  maokind  should  have  been  so  strong¬ 
ly  wedded  to  a  system  which,  has  borne  so  little 
fruit,  and  should  still  look  with  an  unnatural  jeal¬ 
ousy  and  distrust  on  the  introduction  into  the  edu¬ 
cational  curriculum  of  the  study  of  that  to  which 
its  progress  in  comfort,  knowledge,  and  newer  is 
due.,  ‘The  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,’  Dr.  Bigelow  observes,  ‘  had  before  their  eyes 
the  light  of  the  classics  and  the  wisdom  of  the  an- 
icients ;  but  they  went  steadily  from  bad  to  worse. 
;The  last  three  centuries  have  had  modem  literature 
and  the  useful  sciences  and  arts,  and  have  ^ne 
steadily  from  good  to  better.’  Perhaps  Dr.  Bigriow, 
iin  his  zeal  for  science,  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
^refining  and  hnmanizing  influence  of  tiie  study  of 
the  great  classical  authors  ;  and  we  certainly  think 
that  nis  addresses  would  not  lose  by  the  m^ifica- 
tion  or  omission  of  a  few  passages  like  the  following : 
‘  Ulysses  and  Agamemnon  were  ten  years  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  City  of  Troy.  Ulysses  Grant,  with  his  bat¬ 
teries,  would  have  taken  it  in  ten  minutes . 
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AN  APPEAL  TO  ENGLAND. 


Art  thou  indeed  among  these, 

Thou  of  the  tyrannous  crew, 

The  kingdoms  fed  upon  blood, 

O  Queen  from  of  old  of  the  seas  ; 
England,  art  thou  of  them  too 
That  drink  of  the  poisonous  flood, 
That  hide  under  poisonous  trees  ? 

11. 

Nay,  thy  name  from  of  old, 

Mother,  was  pure,  or  we  dreamed ; 
Purer  we  held  thee  than  this. 

Purer  fain  would  we  hold  : 

So  goodly  a  glory  it  seemed, 

A  fame  so  bounteous  of  bliss. 

So  more  precious  than  gold, 

ui. 

A  praise  so  sweet  in  our  ears. 

That  thou  in  the  tempest  of  things 
As  a  rock  for  a  refuge  should’st  stand. 
In  the  blood-red  river  of  tears 
Poured  forth  for  the  triumph  of  kings ; 
A  safeguard,  a  sheltering  land. 

In  the  thunder  and  torrent  of  years. 


Strangers  came  gladly  to  the?. 
Exiles,  chosen  of  men. 

Safe  for  thy  sake  in  thy  shade. 

Sat  down  at  thy  feet  and  were  free. 
So  men  spake  of  thee  then  ; 

Now  shall  their  speaking  be  stayed 
Ah,  so  let  it  not  m  ! 


If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  classical  readers 
shall  tire  at  the  monotonous  championship  of  Tro¬ 
jans,  Greeks,  and  Rutulians,  they  will  kindle  with 
wonder  over  that  miracle  of  romance  and  reality, 
“  The  Bay  Fight  ”  of  Mobile,  by  Henry  Howard 
Brownell.’  It  is  quite  possible  to  acknowledge  that 
America  is  a  great  country,  without  abandoning 
the  belief  that  mere  have  been  some  great  men  ana 
some  ^at  actions  in  the  past.  The  tendency 
evinced  by  certain  American  writers  to  dwarf  the 
past,  in  order  to  exalt  their  present,  appears  to  us 
to  be  regretable,  and  to  show  a  most  pitiful  ambi¬ 
tion.  A  paper  *  On  the  Death  of  Pliny  the  Elder,’ 
suggests  reasoits  for  believing  that  he  was  not,  as 
commonly  supposed,  sufibcat^  by  the  sulphurous 
vapors  during  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  but  that  he 
diM  from  apoplexy  following  unusual  exertion  and 
excitement,  or  possibly  from  a  fatal  crisis  in  some 
disease  of  the  heart,  previously  existing.  A  dis¬ 
course  on  ‘  Self-limited  Diseases,’  that  is,  on  diseases 
which  are  known  to  have  a  certain  definite  course, 
and  cannot  be  cut  short  by  an^  treatment,  and  an¬ 
other  on  the  ‘  Treatment  of  Disease,’  though  deliv¬ 
ered  to  medical  audiences,  are  not  unsuited  for 
general  reading,  and  may  serve  to  convey  to  the 
public  useful  conceptions  of  what  are  the  limits  of 
medical  art  in  the  treatment  of  disease.  The^  were, 
however,  like  some  c£  the  other  addresses  in  this 
volume,  delivered  and  published  many  years  ago, 
and  display  the  judgment  and  foresight  of  the  author 
at  that  time,  rather  than  any  views  that  would 
appear  novel  or  remarkable  now.” 


Not  for  revenge  or  affright. 

Pride,  or  a  tyrannous  lust. 

Cast  from  thee  the  crown  of  thy  praise. 
Mercy  was  thine  in  thy  might ; 

Strong  when  thou  wert,  thou  wert  just : 
Now,  in  the  wrong-doing  days. 

Cleave  thou,  thou  at  least,  to  the  right. 

VI. 

How  should  one  charge  thee,  how  pray. 
Save  by  the  memories  that  were  ? 

Not  thy  gold  nor  the  strength  of  thy  ships, 
Nor  the  might  of  thine  armies  at  bay. 
Made  thee,  mother,  most  fair : 

But  a  word  from  republican  lips 
Said  in  thy  name  in  thy  day. 

VII. 

Hast  thou  said  it,  and  hast  thou  fo^t  ? 

Is  thy  praise  in  thine  ears  as  a  scoff? 
Blood  of  men  guiltless  was  shed. 

Children,  and  souls  without  spot, 

Shed,  but  in  places  far  off : 

Let  daughter  no  more  he,  said 
Milton ;  and  slaughter  was  not 


Was  it  not  said  of  thee  too. 

Now,  but  now,  by  thy  foes. 

By  the  slaves  that  had  slain  their  France, 
And  thee  would  slay  as  they  slew  — 

“  Down  with  her  walls  that  enclose 
Freemen  that  eye  us  askance. 

Fugitives,  men  that  are  true  ?  ” 


This  was  thy  praise  or  thy  blame 
From  bondsman  or  freeman  —  to  be 
Pure  from  pollution  of  slaves. 

Clean  of  their  sins,  and  thy  name 
Blooodless,  innocent,  free ; 

Now  if  thou  be  not,  thy  waves 
Wash  not  from  off  thee  thy  shame. 


Freeman  he  is  not,  but  slave. 
Whoso  in  fear  for  the  State, 

Cries  for  surety  of  blood. 

Help  of  gibbet  and  grave ; 
Neither  is  any  land  great 
Whom,  in  her  fear-stricken  mood. 
These  things  only  can  save. 


Lo,  how  ftur  from  afar, 

Taintless  of  tyranny,  stands 
T^  mighty  daughter,  for  years. 
Who  trM  the  wine-press  of  war ; 
Shines  with  immaculate  hands ; 
Slays  not  a  foe,  neither  fears ; 
Stains  not  peace  with  a  scar. 


Be  not  as  tyrant  or  slave, 

England  :  be  not  as  these. 

Thou  that  wert  other  than  they. 

Stretch  out  thine  hand  but  to  save ; 

Put  forth  thy  strength,  and  release ; 

Lest  there  arise,  if  thou  slay, 

Thy  shame,  as  a  ghost  from  the  grave. 

A.  C.  SWINBUSWR. 
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